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GHOSTS. 
Thought Ghosts of Dead Men. 


HAT was said of thought ghosts of living men 
(“The Word,” Vol. 18, Nos. 3 and 4) concerning 
their creation, process of building up, and the 
matter of which they are composed, matter of the 
mental world, in which they are is true of the thought ghosts 
of dead men. Almost all thought ghosts are thought ghosts 
created by men while the men are alive in their physical 
bodies; but in rare cases a mind, having departed from its 
physical body, may under exceptional conditions create a 
new thought ghost. 

There are three great distinctions between desire ghosts 
of dead men and thought ghosts of dead men. First, the de- 
sire ghosts of dead men are created after death, whereas the 
thought ghosts of dead men were created during life, and 
continue to exist in the mental world long after the death 
of the physical body of the person who created the thought 
ghost. Second, the desire ghost of a dead man wants and 
affects the body of a living man, and is fed through the de- 
sires of the living man, which are strong, passionate, and 
often unnatural; whereas, the thought ghost of a dead man 
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affects not the body, but the mind of one person, and often 
the minds of many living persons. Third, a desire ghost ofa 
dead man is a veritable devil, is without conscience and 
without morality, and is a persistently active mass of selfish- 
ness, rapaciousness, cruelty, and lust; whereas, a thought 
ghost of a dead man is the same thought ghost it was when 
the man was alive, but the man furnishes no vitality for the 
continuance of the ghost. Thought ghosts of dead men are 
harmless by comparison with the desire ghosts of dead men. 


The thought ghosts left by the dead are those mentioned 
above (“The Word”, Vol. 18, Nos. 3 and 4) as the formless 
thought ghosts and as the more or less defined thought 
ghosts; further, thought ghosts such as the poverty ghost, 
grief ghost, self-pity ghost, gloom ghost, fear ghost, health 
ghost, disease ghost, vanity ghost; further, the ghosts pro- 
duced unconsciously, and such as are produced with intent 
to accomplish a certain purpose (Vol. 18, pp. 132 and 133). 
Then there are the family thought ghosts, of honor, pride, 
gloom, death, and financial success of the family. Then the 
racial or national thought ghosts, of culture, war, sea power, 
colonization, patriotism, territorial expansion, commerce, 
legal precedents, religious dogmas, and lastly, the thought 
ghosts of a whole age. 


It is to be clearly understood that a thought is not a 
thought ghost. The thought ghost of a dead man is not a 
thought. The thought ghost of a dead man is like a shell, 
empty of the original thought of him or of those who cre- 
ated it. There is a difference between the thought ghost of 
a living man and the thought ghost of a dead man, which is 
similar to that between the physical ghost of a living man 
and the physical ghost of the man after death. 


During the life of the man, the thought ghost is alive; 
after the death of the man, the thought ghost is like an empty 
shell; it acts automatically, unless the thought of another 
acts according to the impressions he gets from the ghost. 
Then he prolongs the existence of the ghost. A man can no 
more fit himself into the thought ghost of a dead man or fit 
the thought ghost of a dead man into himself than he can 
do this with the physical ghost of a dead man; but a living 
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man can act in accordance with the impressions he receives 
from the thought ghost of the dead. 

A thought ghost is attached to and haunts the mind of 
the living, as the physical ghost may be attached to and 
haunt a living body, when that body comes within range of 
its influence. In the case of a physical ghost, the range of 
the magnetic influence does not exceed a few hundred feet. 
Distance does not count in the case of a thought ghost. 
The range of its influence depends on the nature and subject 
of the thought. A thought ghost will not come within the 
mental range of a man whose thoughts are not of a similar 
nature or concerned with a similar subject. 


Generally speaking, it is true that men’s minds are agi- 
tated by the presence of thought ghosts. Men do not think, 
their minds are agitated. They believe they think, the while 
their minds are only agitated. 


A mind approaches the process of thinking when it is 
direct and held to a subject of thought. How rarely this is 
done is evident if the operations of one’s own mind or of the 
minds of others are examined. 


Thought ghosts of the dead are obstacles to independent 
thinking; they remain in the mental atmosphere of the world 
and, after the vitality which was in them has departed, are 
inert weights. Such thought ghosts are preferably com- 
panions to those who lack independence of thought. The 
people of the world are ridden by thought ghosts of the dead. 
These thought ghosts affect people through certain words 
and phrases. These ghosts are conjured up by the use 
of these words, when the meaning of these words as origi- 
nally used is not there. “The True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good”, refers to certain Greek terms used by Plato to em- 
body great thoughts. They were terms of art and power. 
They had a technical meaning of their own, and which was 
applicable to that age. These three terms were understood 
and used by men of that age who were on that line of 
thought. In later days, when people no longer compre- 
hended the thought that Plato had given to the terms, the 
words remained as shells. When transleted and used in 
modern tongues by people who do not unilerstand the 
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thought conveyed by the original spiritual Greek terms, these 
words carry merely thought ghosts. There is, of course, 
still a semblance of power in these English words, but the 
original meaning is no longer there. The true, the beautiful, 
and the good, in the modern meaning, are not able to put the 
hearer directly in touch with Plato’s thought. The same is 
true of the terms “Platonic Love’, “The Son of Man”, “The 
Lamb of God”, “The Only Begotten Son”, “Light of the 
World”. 

In modern times the phrases “Struggle for Existence”, 
“Survival of the Fittest”, “Self-preservation Is the First 
Law of Nature”, “Latter Day Saints”, “The Book of Mor- 
mon”, are becoming or have become vehicles for thought 
ghosts. No longer is conveyed by these popularized terms 
what the originator expressed, but they are empty phrases 
clothing devitalized, unsystematic mental impressions. 


A thought ghost is an impediment to thought. A 
thought ghost is an obstacle to mental growth and progress. 
If a thought ghost is in the mind of people it twists their 
thought to its own dead and contracted form. 

Every nation is beset by thought ghosts of the thoughts 
of its own dead men, and by thought ghosts of the thoughts 
of men of other nations. When a thought ghost—not a 
thought—is received from another nation it cannot but work 
harm to those who receive it, and to the people of the nation; 
for the needs of a nation are expressed by their thoughts 
for their own time and that particular people; but when 
that is taken by another nation which has other needs or is 
of a different age, the other people who take it do not under- 
stand the law which governs the needs and the time, and 
therefore cannot use the thought ghost, as it is out of time 
and place. 


Thought ghosts of dead men are obstacles to progress 
and are especially powerful in their hold on minds in the 
schools of science, on men working in the courts of law, 
and on those engaged in maintaining a religious system. 

The facts ascertained by scientific research have certain 
values, and should be aids to establish other facts. All facts 
as ascertained phenomena are true, on their own plane. The 
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theories relating to facts and what causes the phenomena 
and what is concomitant of them, are not always true and 
may become thought ghosts, which beset other minds in the 
line of research and impede them from establishing other 
facts or even seeing other facts. This may be due to the 
thought ghosts of living men, but is usually caused by the 
thought ghosts of the dead. The vague theory of heredity 
is a thought ghost which has prevented men from seeing 
clearly certain facts, what these facts come from, and from 
accounting for other things not connected with the first set 
of facts. 

Heredity may be true as to physical formations and 
features of a person, but it is less true as to the psychic na- 
ture, and it is not true as to the mental nature. Physical 
shapes and qualities are often transmitted by parents to 
children; but the rules of transmission are so little known, 
that several children of a single couple are not looked upon 
with surprise even if they are totally dissimilar in body, 
not to speak of their moral and mental conditions. The 
thought ghost of a scientific theory of heredity is so wedged 
into the physicist’s thoughts, that these thoughts have to 
conform to the ghost, and so such cases as of Rembrandt, 
Newton, Byron, Mozart, Beethoven, Carlyle, Emerson and 
other striking instances, are left out of sight, when the un- 
thinking multitude accepts the “Law of Heredity”. That 
“law of heredity” is a thought ghost of dead men, which 
limits the research and thought of the living. 

Thought of heredity is not the thought ghost of heredity. 
It is good that peoples’ minds be concerned with thought of 
heredity; the thought is free and not limited by the theories 
of the ghost; the few facts known about the derivation of 
physical forms should be kept in view and thought about; 
thought should circulate around these facts and act freely 
and under the impulse of inquiry. Then there is vitality in 
thought; new avenues of research will open and other facts 
be established. When natural thought, in consequence of 
inquiry, is active, it should not be permitted to rest, and 
become fixed by the statement of the “law of heredity”. 

When a man’s mind is suffered to be focussed by a 
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thought ghost, the man cannot see any fact, nor get any 
thought except that for which the thought ghost stands. 
While this is generally true, it is nowhere as patent as in 
the case of the law courts and the church. Thought ghosts 
of the dead are the supports of the authority doctrines of 
the churches and the precedent doctrine of the law and its 
archaic antagonism to modern conditions. 

Thought ghosts of the dead prevent the vitality of in- 
dependent thought from nourishing the spiritual life of 
religion, and doing justice in the courts of law. Only such 
religious thought is permitted as is patterned after the 
thought ghosts of the dead. The technical and formal pro- 
cedure and usages in courts today, and such antiquated in- 
stitutions as governed the transactions and the conduct of 
the people under the common law, are fostered and perpetu- 
ated under the influence of the thought ghosts of dead law- 
yers. There are continuous changes in the realms of religion 
and law, because men are struggling to rid themselves of the 
ghosts. But these two, religion and law, are strongholds 
of thought ghosts, and under their influence any change in 
the order of things there is resisted. 

It is well to act under the influence of a thought ghost 
if there is nothing better to pattern after, and if one has no 
thoughts of his own. But persons or a people, under new 
conditions, with new impulses and thoughts of their own, 
should refuse to be ridden by thought ghosts of the dead. 
They should put an end to the ghosts ,explode them. 

A thought ghost is exploded by sincere inquiry; not by 
doubting, but by challenging the authority of what the ghost 
stands for, as scientific, religious, and legal slogans, canons, 
standards, and usages. Continued inquiry with the effort 
to trace, explain, improve, will explode the form and dissi- 
pate the influence of the ghost. Inquiry will reveal the 
origin, history, reasons for growth, and the real value of 
that of which the ghost: is a remnant. The doctrines of vicar- 
ous atonement, forgiveness of sins, immaculate conceptions, 
apostolicism of the Catholic Church, the persistent doctrines 
of extreme formality by the judges in jurisdiction—will be 
exploded together with the thought ghosts of the dead. 




















WAR. 
By J. M. Bicknell. 


HEN war breaks out in the world, there is no 
scarcity of critics who expatiate on the horrors 
of war, who are quite ready to point out that 
nation on whom rests the blame, and who can 

state specifically how the war could have been avoided. 
Such a critic usually takes side with some one of the con- 
tending nations, in which case, all those peoples who refuse 
to yield to the demands of his people are in the wrong. To 
have so yielded would have avoided war. Neutral nations 
commonly extend their sympathies in the direction which 
they think most favorable to themselves in the development 
of those interests of like nature to those that gave occasion 
for the present war. 

In itself war is not to be regretted. Given certain con- 
ditions, war follows as a natural consequence. War is 
nature’s remedy to get rid of unfavorable conditions—con- 
ditions that have become chrystallized and impervious to the 
influence of the higher self. It is unfortunate that man has 
not advanced beyond the social conditions which render war 
necessary. But man, taken in bulk, is still animal. He is 
still a soldier in the great natural struggle for bodily exist- 
ence and for bodily gratifications. So long as man is con- 
fined to this plane of action, nothing but the extremest suf- 
fering can turn his attention to higher things. 

No one man nor set of men is wholly responsible for war, 
but the responsibility rests on the whole social fabric. Man 
is selfish. He would prosper at the expense of his neighbor. 
He would take advantage of all foreign peoples, and would 
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exploit for his own purposes the less knowing of his fellow 
citizens. As long as man acts from that view-point, so long 
will there be wars. 

When war is going on, there is much useless effusion 
about the horrors of the battle-field, and about the suffer- 
ings of the destitute and grief-stricken women and children. 
As if that were not a part of war. Of course, it is terrible. 
But where is this desolating grievance to be found? It is 
found in the fact that <¢. majority of men are so low in de- 
velopment that they will permit war, and in the fact that the 
leaders of the world are willing, for their own temporary ad- 
vantage, to hold that majority to its present condition. 
Therein lies the trouble. The prevalent conditions of human 
society are adverse to the laws of evolution and to the higher 
purposes of life. Mancan not stand still. He can not be per- 
mitted, polyp-like, to become fixed and satisfied with physical 
gratifications. The laws of life are such that when man per- 
sists in a course of conduct which forms an obstacle to his 
higher evolution, his own acts, without intention on his part, 
combine to bring about the proper remedy. 

A close observer of human society is in no wise surprised 
at war. In the first place, it is almost universally true that 
each person is for himself first, as against the world, and 
thinks himself entitled to all the physical wealth and grati- 
fication that he can get for himself. This view is so prevalent 
that one is not blamed for holding it. It is looked on as a 
matter of course. In the next place, he is for his family 
before all other families. Then he is partial to his country as 
against other countries; then to his State as against other 
States, and he looks with hostile eye on the cominercial pros- 
perity of all foreign governments. That is, the whole social 
structure is based on individual selfishness. 

This individual selfishness develops into professional 
selfishness, social selfishness, the selfishness of organiza- 
tions, political selfishness, commercial selfishness, and na- 
tional selfishness. All have the same purpose in view, the 
gratification of self. But some are more intelligent than 
others. The most intelligent use the less intelligent as 
henchmen and tools. They are all against the people; but 
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the most intelligent schemers lead. The bulk of the people 
are satisfied with superficial explanations. A nominal pro- 
fession will do them. Accordingly, the leaders pose as 
valiant champions and promoters of reforms, charities, and 
religion. Especially are they fond of conspicuous acts of be- 
nevolence, acts that receive world-wide advertisement. The 
ignorant populace is not supposed then to inquire how such 
philanthropists procured their money. The sending, as a 
gift, of a ship-load of provisions to the destitute of some for- 
eign nation is heralded to the world by subservient news- 
papers, while hundreds die at home of starvation, unnoticed. 

The monopolists of provisions and the makers of am- 
munition and war materials want war. Governmental 
leaders, at times, favor war as a means of attaining their 
own grasping ends, or of diverting the attention of the gov- 
erned from the methods by which they obtained and hold 
their power. Office-holders stand by each other and by the 
chief leaders in business. Contradictory precedents are 
treasured up and preserved as apparent authority for any 
biased opinion the court may be inclined to render. 

The consequence of it all is that society lines up in two 
parties, the exploiters and the exploited. The intelligent 
leaders, by devoting their superiority to selfish and unjust 
ends, commit a great wrong. On the other hand, the bulk 
of the people get just what they deserve. When fifty or 
sixty millions of people are sunk so deep in a state of mental 
apathy that they will permit a few hundred men to determine 
their very existence, what they shall have, and when they 
shall go to the battle-field and expose themselves as a target 
to be shot at, for reasons of which they are wholly ignorant, 
nothing short of war, death, and suffering will arouse them. 
They are like the child that had to be burned in order to learn 
that fire is hot. Up to a certain point man will learn in no 
school but that of physical pain. Those intelligent but 
scheming leaders are the involuntary teachers of the re- 
mainder of the people. The leaders are not entitled to any 
credit for their teachings, their object being selfish, but they 
have developed some faculties, for which they will have their 
reward. The greater number of persons in any nation are 
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those who have buried their talents. Most persons are pas- 
sive. They are not interested in the reasons for things. 
They attach themselves to some party, and then leave it to 
their leaders to manage affairs. They never investigate 
what is being done, further than to hear and to believe what 
the leader and his henchmen say. If they read the news, it 
is only their party organ, while all other papers are rejected 
as untrustworthy. They do not try to really know anything 
about the principles and purposes of government. At sound 
of the party shibboleth, they throw their hats in the air, yell 
for their candidate, and vote for the veriest trickster in the 
neighborhood. A friendly slap on the shoulder, a small 
present favor, the intimation of future recognition of him 
or of some of his friends, business dependence or connection 
—any of these things will win votes. The voter will likely 
never afterward make the least effort to know what the 
man he voted for has actually done in his official capacity. 
It is almost impossible to get the attention of the multitude 
fixed on and interested in anything that does not offer im- 
mediate physical recompense. They act as if the whole 
universe was made for no other purpose than to dress, eat, 
drink and have children, and enjoy bodily pleasures for a few 
years. They connive at the corrupt and selfish methods of 
their leaders, because each one desires the privilege of using 
the same methods against those of his own level and below 
him. 

When man gets in this condition, nothing but extreme 
pain and deprivation will arouse him from his lethargy and 
compel him to think. This is precisely what the methods of 
the more intelligent leaders of society finally accomplish, 
and without intention on the part of the leaders. Human, 
progress is like chemical action. Different elements unite 
to form a compound that resembles neither of the elements. 
The forming of the compound necessitates the obliteration 
of the elements. So has it been with every important step 
in the progress of the human race. The results have not 
been directly intended by man, but they have been brought 
about by a combination of those things he did intend. War 
is a compound of variety of human methods. Its tendency 
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is to obliterate some of the previous elements. It is a germi- 
cide. It is the bursting of a boil. It is purifying, not to a 
degree of completeness in any one case, but sufficiently puri- 
fying to remove some obstacles from the path of human 
evolution. 

Neither does the foregoing views mean less real 
sympathy for those who suffer from the results of war. The 
sympathy of the world is that of a mother who gives her 
child something that is not for its benefit, just because it 
cries for it. The sympathy herein recommended is that 
which is for the good of all men, and especially for the final 
good of those suffering ones. The proper and important 
thing is that man learn well the lesson that all wars teach. 
That lesson is that nations have been entertaining an incom- 
plete and erroneous purpose of life. The higher powers that 
control the universe look down on the horrors of war with 
composure, and apparently without a symptom of regret. It 
is only the children taking their medicine. It is for their 
good. The sun shines down on the battle-field as brightly 
and with as little concern as it shines on a field of corn. The 
solid earth itself is built up from the remains of animal and 
human life—all fallen in the struggle of life. When we look 
at war alone it seems shocking, but, if we consider the great 
world-tragedy, war becomes a petty passing event. 

The earth has its seasons to correspond with each month 
of its year. The sun has its months of over two thousand 
years each. It is now in the beginning of a new month, a 
month which no one now living on the earth ever experi- 
enced in his present personality. The sun has recently 
entered the sign Aquarius. What this new season is to bring 
to the earth is not known, at least, to the inhabitants gener- 
ally. War may not suffice to teach mankind its lesson. 
Present conditions and environments may need to be an- 
nihilated, old continents submerged and new ones arise from 
the ocean’s bed free from the evil influences of present 
thought-forms. 

One can not judge human progress by the conditions of 
a lifetime. Life is real, and for eternity. The laws of evo- 
lution must be obeyed, which means that all is safe. 
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THE SCARAB OF DESTINY.* 


By Maris Herrington Billings. 
CHAPTER V. 


“HELL HATH NO FURY LIKE A WOMAN SCORNED.” 


HE sun was sinking in a blaze of crimson and gold, and 

the gray clouds were softly illumined with a mellow gol- 
den light. As Regina reached her home, she hastened to change 
her peplus for the evening meal. When she entered the triclin- 
ium she found Ostorius in no pleasant mood, because of her 
long delay ; but she swept to her place at the head of the board 
with a majestic air, and noting that Ricardus was reclining 
near her, she gave him an amorous glance, as she took her 
place, the unmistakable light of love dancing in her eyes. 

After a cold salutation, Ricardus turned his eyes on the 
screen, where the dancing girls awaited the usual signal. As 
the evening wore on, Regina noticed that the attention of Ric- 
ardus was centered on that screen. His eyes always strayed to 
the place where sat Nesta the harpist. 

When she played, his face was a study; forgotten were his 
neighbors on either hand; his soul was far away. Strange pic- 
tures were ever passing through his brain. He saw a great river 
bathed in sunshine, and a sweet figure playing softly on a golden 
harp. 

Regina spoke to him rather sharply several times before he 
returned to earth. 


*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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“Hath the music bewitched thee, or art thou asleep?” said 
she, getting angry at last. She had been gracious and fasci- 
nating, but now she was growing fierce and sullen, for she was 
jealous of those persistent glances toward the slave. 

Ricardus turned with a start, rudely awakened from his 
dream, by the tones of her voice. 

“T hear that Marius hath offered to buy our harpist, but he 
doth not give her a glance. She could play forever, and, if Actes 
were near, | wager that he would not hear a note of the music. 
"Tis thou that seemest to be enchanted’, said Regina. 

“Aye, I would give a thousand sesterces for the maid, could 
I but call her mine”, said Ricardus, dreamily, scarcely realizing 
to whom he spoke; and he did not notice that Regina’s eyes shone 
with a tigerish gleam, nor did he see the cruel orange which 
blazed in their dark depths. Leaning toward Ostorius, Regina 
whispered, “Dismiss Nesta. The music doth weary me tonight”, 
and at the signal Nesta gladly went away. 

The following morning, Regina sat on the marble seat, near 
the fishpond, and frowned at she tapped her sandalled foot in 
vexation. Naught saw she of the lovely landscape or the gor- 
geous peacocks, which strutted about in the sunlight, spreading 
their tails and gracefully trailing their plumage before her, as 
they waited for the corn with which she usually regaled them. 

On his knees at the edge of the pond was Dafydd, the 
Welsh slave, patiently pulling the docks and weeds from 
among the purple Iris. 


Ricardus called at the villa, and hearing that his host and 
hostess were both out, he made his way to the garden. A shade 
of annoyance crossed his handsome face when he saw Regina 
seated on the marble bench, but he bowed low over the fair hand 
extended to welcome him. 


“Good morrow friend”, said Regina, her heart in a flutter. 


“Surely the Gods have taken pity on my loneliness, to waft thee 
hither.” 


At last she had him alone! Now for her woman’s wiles! 
“I will show thee the beauties of our garden, Ricardus. Come”, 
she said, leading the way down the shaded path, where the giant 
oaks met in an arch of greenery overhead. As her feet pressed 
the velvet turf, it seemed to her as if she had walked just this way 
with her companion before, and the sense of something disagree- 
able impending made her resolve that this was her chance, now or 
never, to win Ricardus. 
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“Thou art not looking well”, said Ricardus bluntly. 

“°*Tis a wonder thou dost notice that I am pale, Ricardus. 
My heart is breaking at thy coldness; hast thou not eyes to see? 
In Alexandria, as a child, I loved thee; and I love thee now 
Ricardus, yet thou art cold and distant. Canst thou not under- 
stand? Eros hath scorched my heart. I cannot live without 
thee. Oh, say that thou wilt love me!” She flung her arms 
around his neck, and pressed her burning lips to his in a warm 
caress. 

Ricardus drew back haughtily, deliberately raised his hands 
and taking her by the wrists he forcibly removed the clinging 
arms from around his neck, saying coldly, “Thou dost forget 
thyself. I have never made love to thee, that I am aware of.” 

Tears of mortification filled Regina’s eyes. “Yet I am ac- 
counted the most beautiful woman in the station”, she pouted. 
“How canst thou be so cold?” 

“T dislike the licentiousness and debauchery of these times”, 
he replied coldly. A woman should be the wooed and not the 
wooer’, and “I believe, with thy husband, in keeping sacred the 
marriage vow.” 

Regina tossed her head and laughed. She folded her arms, 
and regarded him with a haughty stare, that would have annihi- 
lated any ordinary mortal. 

“Indeed thou art a holy man, Ricardus. No love-making! 
No freedom of action! I would rather be buried in the Cata- 
combs than live thy doleful life. Truly thou art wedded to Mars. 
Thou shouldst worship only at that shrine. Thy chastity shouid 
assure thee a future among the immortal Gods”, she said sar- 
castically. 

“T crave thy pardon, Regina, if I have seemed to fail in re- 
spect to thee. But it were best I leave thee, for our sentiments 
do not agree”, and, swinging on his heel, he turned and walked 
away. 

Regina slowly gathered up her long peplus, and made her 
way to the marble seat. The glow of anger caused a scarlet flush 
to dye her cheeks. She sank upon the bench, her beautiful hair 
fell onto her shoulders, and she covered her face with her hands, 
and broke into a passionate fit of weeping; but the weeping did 
not last long, for when she saw Flavia approaching, she dried her 
tears. Her radiant eyes were flashing fire; her emotions were 
tigerish, and vengeance and hatred dominated her as she made 
her way to the pool. Ricardus should be made to love her yet. 
Ah, she had not yet given him the love philtre and when he came 
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to her with the love light shining in his eyes, then she would 
laugh at him and despise him. 

The Lady Flavia advanced and bent to greet Regina with a 
kiss. Her quick eye noted the fallen hair and the flushed cheeks 
of her friend. “Thou dost not look happy, Regina. Pray what 
ails thee. Hast thou been troubled with a bad dream?” said she 
with a smile. 

“No; a stern reality”, said Regina with a frown. “Sit down, 
I have something for thine ear.” Flavia obeyed, pointing mean- 
while to the kneeling slave, only a few feet away. 

“Stone deaf”, said Regina, with a wave of her hand: “and 
what knowest the barbarians of Latin? Flavia, wouldst thou be- 
lieve it possible for Nesta the slave to have bewitched Ricardus ?” 

“Aye, ’tis often done. Perhaps she hath taken a fancy to the 
handsome patrician; and she hath access to greater charms than 
we; for ‘tis more than likely she is learned in the magic spells 
of the Druids. How doth he act toward her, Regina?” 

“°*Twas last night I noted that Ricardus seemed as though in 
a trance. His eyes never left the screen, and when she played 
the harp, he was like one dazed. I spoke to him, and he heeded 
not. Ostorius spoke to him, and Lucullus laughed, and ’twas not 
until Marius gave him a dig in the ribs, that he came back to 
earth. I bade Ostorius give the signal, and had the girl retire, 
and the moment she disappeared, Ricardus woke up and became 
himself again. But he soon made his escape, and came straight 
to this seat; for I watched him, and made Marius lead me hither. 
And ’twas Marius that said, ‘Mercury hath bewitched Ricardus.’ 
Domina.” 

“That is strange, Regina, but, why not get rid of the slave?” 

“That is easier said than done, Flavia.” 

“Have her flogged within an inch of her life, for some trivial 
offense’, said Flavia. 

“Ostorius will not allow the lash on that fair white skin. 
He hath strictly forbidden it.” 

Flavia thought quickly. “Two days hence ’tis festival of 
Vesta. Command her to lay a votive offering on the shrine and 
make public obeisance to the Goddess.” 

“Nay, she is a barbarian. She will not bow to Vesta. She 
doth pass all the statues of the Gods in the villa with disdain. 
She avoids all processions, and I do not think she would enter 
a Roman temple.” 

“Didst thou not hear what Sylvanus said, that if they did 
not make obeisance to the Gods in Rome, they were accused of 
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being Christians. If that scene were enacted in the temple here, 
where the mob know not restraint, and with all these legionaries 
fresh from Rome, the soldiers would make short work of a slave 
who dared offend the Goddess in the temple”, said Flavia, with a 
shrug of her shoulders. 

“Aye, Flavia, I see through thy plan; and Ostorius could not 
hold me responsible for the temper of the plebeians. Now I 
know what Calan meant. ’Tis then I must repeat the mystic 
words, so the charm will not fail,” she muttered. “It shall be 
done, Flavia. I will command her to carry a brace of white doves 
and lay them on the altar of Vesta for me.” 

At this moment the kneeling Briton arose to his feet and 
hastily picked up his weeds, cramming them into a large reed 
basket. Adjusting the creel to his shoulders with a strap, he 
walked away with clenched hands, leaving the two ladies to dis- 
cuss what they would wear in the procession at the festival. 

Dafydd made his way to the place where the weeds were 
dumped, then, going to the Major Domo of the establishment, he 
said, “Master, the moles be running so thick around the pond 
that they be spoiling the lily beds. Mought I ask thee to let me 
go to the smiths to get a steel snare. I’ll be ridding the place of 
the vermin in a day, if I but have the trap.” 

The overseer nodded, and gave him some small coins. 
“Thanks, master’, and Dafydd hurried off. Once in the town he 
turned sharply to the right, where he made his way to a small hut. 
A woman dressed in a coarse woolen garment, answered his sum- 
mons. 

“The time has come, Gwenny”, he said in Welsh. “Thou wilt 
have a stout coracle hidden under the alders at the big stone 
tonight. We will make our way to Areconium, and, once across 
the Wye, we shall make for the Usk; then we can defy the 
Romans. Thou wilt send word to my mother to be ready for 
our coming. ’Tis a long journey for the maid. I would we could 
have a couple of ponies at Rodynfach.” 

“Aye, aye, thou canst depend on me, Dafydd”, answered 
the woman, who was his cousin, and dearly loved Nesta; she 
would have risked her life for her princess. 

It was near sunset before Dafydd caught sight of Nesta on 
the balcony, where she was reading the golden flashes from Caer 
Caradoc, which were longer than usual. 

“We are preparing for battle’, said she. After the last 
signal had died away, Nesta saw Dafydd making signs to her 
from the garden, so she sauntered in the direction of the fish 
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pond, picking roses for the evening garlands as she went. Dafydd 
brought her the basket and as he bent over it he told her in 
Welsh what he had heard Regina plan. 

Nesta proudly flung up her head. “I bow to the false Gods 
of the invaders! Never! I would die first!” 

“This very night thou must go, Nesta. I will have all in 
readiness for thy escape. We can make Rodynfach before day- 
light. There we can lie hidden for a day or two. Then we can 
make our way to Caer Leon. Thy father will be at the autumn 
conclave of the chiefs.” 

“*Tis well, Dafydd. At the midnight hour, then, I will join 
thee at the big stone on the bank of the river.” 

When Nesta retired that night she took from a peg on the 
wall a warm red woollen kirtle, and donned coarse sandals of 
horsehide. Then from an old chest she took a small bundle 
wrapped in linen. When she opened this there was disclosed to 
view a band of gold rings of Phcenician workmanship, the rings 
being interwoven in a peculiar manner, and fastened with a large 
round flat clasp. On the back of the clasp were engraved strange 
runic characters. These rings with the clasp, formed the insignia 
of the Welsh chief, which Caradoc had sent by the bard Taliesin. 
The golden torque of Caradoc was known to every Ordovice in 
North Wales, and to most of the Silures. It would insure shelter, 
food and conveyance for Nesta on the journey, for every Welsh- 
man had sworn to aid the bearer of the golden torque. Nesta 
carefully adjusted it about her neck; then, wrapping herself in a 
dark mantle, she made her way out into the sleeping garden, 
which was full of shadows. 

The trees loomed in faint black masses against the lighter 
sky, and all was silent as she glided from bush to bush, and 
flitted from shadow to shadow, making her way to the river, 
which glittered like silver under the rays of the full moon. At 
the big rock stood the silent figure of the faithful Dafydd, pa- 
tiently awaiting her coming. 

Nesta stepped lightly into the coracle, and Dafydd took the 
paddle in hand, and skillfully guided the light craft down the 
dangerous fords. 

As they swiftly passed down the stream, the moonlight 
showed a glorious scene of wooded hill and dale. Through a 
vista in the trees, against the clear light of the horizon was seen 
the Wrekin, guardian of this silent vale. By wooded banks, 
which loomed on either side of the dale, they floated down the 
river along a pathway of glistening ripples, between the droop- 
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ing willows, and the wind softly sighed among the silvered leaves 
of the alders. The splash of the falling paddle was the only 
sound heard on the quiet night air. On past Marnwood and the 
green island, where now stand the ruins of Buildwas Abbey, on, 
on through the primeval forest swept the coracle, till it came to 
a place where the hills rose on either side of the river. 


The days of our northern climate were at their longest, and 
almost before the twilight had faded from the west, the faint 
rose flush of day was breaking over the hills. 


Soon they reached the White Horse Ford, with its white 
waves breaking in foam upon the rocks. A little further, and 
the coracle was hidden in the flags among many of its kind, and 
the fugitives alighted near a cluster of rough huts, which has 
now grown into the fair old village of Bewdley. Here they were 
met by Dafydd’s brother, who acted as a guide. On the side of 
a hill, a couple of miles from the river, stood a small hut con- 
structed of logs daubed with clay and thatched with reeds curi- 
ously plaited together. | 


‘Lhe hut which consisted of two rooms, commanded a fine 
view of the surrounding country, and the air was sweet with the 
perfume of broom and gilly-flowers. This was the home of My- 
fanwy, mother of Dafydd, who gave Nesta a warm welcome. 


Everything was scrupulously neat and clean, and on some 
loose stones was a small fire, made of peat and clay mixed to- 
gether. A rude shelf contained some clay mugs and rudely 
fashioned bright tin plates. 


Myfanwy had a warm meal waiting, of stewed rabbit and 
acorn bread,* with unsalted butter, clotted cream, and wild straw- 
berries; for the native Britons fared well. The mountain 
streams were well filled with fish; the woods were full of game, 
wild boars and deer roamed everywhere; and rabbits, ducks and 
hares could be had for the laying of a snare. 


After the meal, Myfanwy bade Nesta crawl up to a small 
space under the eaves, where she slept snugly through the greater 
part of the day, while Owen faithfully kept guard, to warn the 
fugitives of danger. 


Great was the consternation in the villa when at noon it 
was discovered that Nesta the singer was missing as well as the 
old Briton, Dafydd, the gardener. 


* Little cakes made of meal obtained by pounding acorns into 
flour. They were of a somewhat bitter taste. 
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An ominous frown gathered on the brow of Ostorius, as 
he entered the atrium, and demanded of Regina what she had 
done to the girl to cause her flight. 

“Thou seemest to trouble thyself over much about the maid. 
I trust thou wilt see her head brought back shortly, as Cassia’s 
was a few months back”, said Regina, laughing as she recalled 
the sickening sight. 

Ostorius called a centurion, and commanded that the fugi- 
tives be brought back alive, but not in chains ,as he did not con- 
sider Nesta a slave. Although a pagan, and scrupulous in his at- 
tendance on all the ceremonies of the Gods, and one of the most 
devoted worshippers at the Temple of Jupiter he spent large sums 
on sacrifices, and, when he poured libations, he used only the 
purest wine. Ostorius was a just man, charitable and compas- 
sionate ; he was very angry at the flight of Nesta, for he had ever 
tried to be kind to her. 

When Ricardus heard the news, his face grew pale. “By 
all the Gods! surely ’tis not true!” he said to Ostorius. 

“Aye, but ’tis true, but she cannot have gone far from the 
station, and she will soon be brought back”, he answered con- 
fidently. 

“Not in the usual way?” faltered Ricardus. “May I not 
help thee to look after the runaway? With thy permission, I 
could let Marius take a corps and seek the maiden. I beg thee, 
Ostorius, to spare her life.” 

“And why?” said Ostorius coldly, noting the extreme agita- 
tion of the patrician. “Because of her wonderful skill on the 
harp?” 

“Didst thou not tell me she was a hostage”, faltered Ricar- 
dus, his face white and drawn. 

“Oh, I remember, Marius offered to buy the maid”, contin- 
ued Ostorius. “Hast thou too taken a fancy in that direction? 
I may sell her to him now, as a just punishment. But things of 
greater importance demand our attention, Ricardus. The Legion 
must move at once. Last night the Ordovices again swept over 
the border, and carried off a large herd of cattle. Tomorrow at 
sunrise the Legion will march in battle array to yonder strong- 
hold of the barbarian chief and annihilate his forces.” 

All was excitement in Uriconium when the soldiers pre, 
pared for the long march on the morrow. But to-day they made 
merry at the festival of Vesta; and scarcely had the shades of 
evening fallen, when from hill to hill blazed the signal fires of 
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the Welsh, which told every Briton in the country of the im- 
pending battle on the morrow. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CaER CARADOC. 


MONG the Stratton hills stands a conical shaped mountain 

known as Caer Caradoc; on the top of the mountain was 
the camp of the Welsh Chief Caradoc, called by the Romans, 
Caractacus. 

Nature had formed the bulwarks of this stronghold. Its steep 
and rocky sides, with the river guarding its base, formed an al- 
most impassable barrier, especially for men in armor mounted on 
war horses. 

Caradoc had fortified his stronghold by a wall of loose stones 
which served as a rampart, and in the center stood a circular 
tower built of rough stones, in the lower chamber of which were 
stored the javelins and arrows of this brave band. On the far 
side of the mountain a narrow winding path led through thorny 
thickets to the glen below, affording means of escape from this 
mountain eyrie. 

In a hollow formed by a ring of stones burned a bright and 
crackling fire of brushwood. The dancing flames lighted up the 
countenance of a man who stood with folded arms not far away. 
Caradoc was a man of medium height, with soft brown eyes; his 
brown hair fell in waves to his shoulder, and a beard of lighter 
hue adorned his finely cut features. His well proportioned figure 
and his shapely limbs denoted great physical strength. As he 
stood thus with the light of the watch fire* casting its ruddy glow 
on his handsome face, I saw that he wore a pensive look. 

His dress consisted of a rough jerkin of untanned hide, reach- 
ing to his knee, with sandals of the same material. A long nar- 
row strip of leather, wound around the leg from knee to ankle, 
formed his leggings. He wore a gold collar of twisted wire, and 
two plain gold bands adorned his left arm, but his right arm 
above the elbow was bare, for the golden torque which denoted 
his rank was missing, having been sent to Nesta. 

Around his head he wore a band of dull red gold, something 
after the Roman style. He now proceeded to address his fol- 
lowers, who stood around in picturesque attitudes, clad in jerkins 
made of wolf, bear, and sheep skin, with the hair still on. 





* This fire was a signal to every Briton within sight of Caer Car- 
adoc of impending battle. 
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In impassioned tones Caradoc bade them fight to the last 


breath for their beloved country. 
“This battle will decide the fate of Britain. Our liberty, or 
our eternal slavery, dates from to-morrow. Remember our brave 


ancestors; they drove the great Caesar himself from our shores, 
and shall we hold back while there is one man left alive to hold 
aloft the Golden Dragon?” 

“Nay, nay,” answered the Britons with a wild yell. Then 
Taliesin arose, and to the accompaniment of his harp he sang a 
yb wild and stirring battle hymn, which was taken up by the musical 

6 voices of all the men, until the hills echoed and re-echoed with 
the glorious melody, and it seemed as though voices from the 
unseen were borne back on the breeze in answer to the fervent 
words. 

When the last notes of the song had died away Taliesin knelt 
at the feet of Caradoc and craved leave to speak in behalf of 
the men. 

Arise, oh, Bard! thy favor is granted thee ere thou dost speak. 
On the eve of battle we can well afford to be gracious”, said Car- 
adoc, with the winning smile that endeared him to all his men. 

“Nay, chief; as yet thou hast not heard our plea. Neverthe- 
less we beseech thee to grant us thy promise. Oh, Caradoc, thou 
knowest the love of thy people is with thee; and we hope to con- 
quer in the coming battle. Gladly will we lay down our lives 
in the defense of our dear land; but, one and all, we ask thee to 
give us thine oath that, if thou seest the battle is going in favor of 
the foe, thou wilt not be taken prisoner; for thou art our only 
hope. If thou art safe, the Cymry can rally round the banner, 
until we conquer or die. The Arch Bard hath prophesied that 
Wales shall always belong to us, and that, to the end of time, the 
Welsh shalt dwell in the West of Britain. Nesta is but a girl, 
and would make a poor leader against the powerful Romans.” 

“Wouldst have me turn my back on the foe?” said Caradoc 
with a frown. “Methinks, my people, ye are growing faint- 
hearted.” 

“Nay, oh chief; but if thou wilt flee when the odds are against 
thee, thou wilt lead us another day. Should the Romans take 
Caer Caradoc and thee, thy people are undone indeed.” 

Every man fell on his knees at the feet of their beloved leader, 
for Caradoc was the idol of his people. They begged him to 
promise that if the invaders seemed likely to gain the day, he 
would fice. 
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Caradoc was deeply affected, as he said, “My people, ye think 
more of me than of yourselves. When the Romans shall suc- 
ceed in taking the round tower I will flee to yonder hills, where 
ye can join me upon the slopes of Cader Idris. I see that the 
twigs have not been propitious,” he said, turning to a Druid 
priest standing near. “Dost think it well to let the band knoW 
that the signs are bad for the morrow ?” 

“Why not, oh chief? Could they have a more glorious end 
than to fall fighting for their country ?” 

“Thou hast led them on to this speech to-night, and thou deni- 
est me the end I would desire should the hated Romans win the 
battle. 

“Nay, oh beloved chief; the stars predict that thou wilt not 
die in battle, but that thou wilt cross the sea to a far country, 
and the danger lies near thee now. That, oh Caradoc, means 
that thou wilt be a prisoner of Rome; and thou hast heard the 
fate that is meted out to their captive kings.” 

Without a word Caradoc turned to his men, and said, “Light 
the beacon fires. Let every Briton know that to-morrow we give 
battle to the Romans.” 

Then the old priest arose and softly began to chant in a low 
voice, which gradually rose to a mournful wail. Every one 
joined in, for the Welsh sang as spontaneously as the birds; and 
when the last soft tones died away the silence of the night be- 
came oppressive. The shadows deepened in the primeval for- 
ests, surrounding the camp, and soon all was wrapped in slumber. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SUBCONSCIOUS MEMORIES. 


HE gray twilight was stealing over the valley when 
Myfanwy once more served Dafydd and Nesta with a 
warm meal. The room was lighted by candles made of bull- 
rushes dipped in the fat of animals snared for food. Myfanwy 
had prepared a basket, well supplied with provisions for the 
long journey across country, and the fugitives made their way 
through the silent forests of Wyre. 

The oaks and beeches loomed black and vague, casting weird 
and dancing shadows on the undergrowth, where the checkered 
moonlight fell. But Dafydd knew every path and glade, and 
toward morning they reached the hut of a shepherd, where they 
intended to stay hidden during the day; but the shepherd, after 
serving them with warm milk, advised them to push on. 
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“The air be full of rumors that Roman scouting parties are 
searching villages near the river for two escaping slaves of the 
governor. Thou hadst best take to the hills, Dafydd. Danger 
besets thee here on every hand. The watch-fires blazed on every 
hilltop last night.” 

“Then they are going into battle to-day,” said Nesta. “Oh, 
my dear father! I pray he will not fall, Dafydd.” 

“Nay, Nesta Vacht What said the Druid priest? Did not 
the twigs say that thy father would yet rule in peace?” 

“True, true, Dafydd. Let us hope it will all come right in the 
end.” 

The sun was now casting his golden beams athwart the grassy 
glades and lighting up with radiance the brown holes of the giant 
trees, every leaf of which was sparkling with the morning dew. 
The birds were pouring forth their matins in glad chorus, and in 
the tree-tops I heard the song of the mavis and the merle. The 
turf, smooth as velvet, yielded beneath their feet; squirrels 
hopped from limb to limb; wood pigeons told their sweet story 
of love, ard a startled rabbit stood upon his haunches and gazed 
at the intruders. 

The trees were wound with a species of tiny glossy ivy, as if 
decorated for a fete of the Fauns and Satyrs; and beneath were 
massed ferns and moss, in fantastic beauty, dotted with wild 
bluebells and star-eyed daisies. 

Toward noon the travelers came to a clear river,* tumbling in 
wild cascades down the side of a forest-clad hill. The way then 
led by mossy banks that bordered the stream, where huge trees 
cast their grateful shade. Nesta watched the water-birds at 
their graceful play, and the fish sporting in the clear water. The 
river flowed beneath hanging boughs of sycamore trees, and 
through the soft green of flower-strewn meadows, as it danced 
merrily on its way to join the Wye. 

Here they lingered in the shelter of the forest till near sunset, 
when they met a lone Briton driving a herd of goats. After a 
short parley he was shown the golden torque of Caradoc, and 
agreed to shelter the fugitives for the night. From his host 
Dafydd learned that the Romans were storming Caer Caradoc. 

At sunrise next morning they were on their way to cross the 
Wye, and at sunset they had just breasted a high hill. To the 
west, long, low clouds blended into a landscape of enchanting 
beauty, where green forests, on the rolling hills, stretched away 


+A Welsh word signifying “dearie.” 
* The Monon. 
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into the distance ; below them lay the verdant valley of the Wye in 
all its pristine loveliness; and to their right was a blue lake, 
sparkling in the sun’s declining rays. 

Glancing to the left Dafydd saw a troop of Roman soldiers 
preparing to camp for the night. He hastily drew Nesta back 
into the shadow of the trees, and led the way down the opposite 
side of the hill till he came to a place where some low bushes 
grew in profusion. Pushing these aside, he said to Nesta, 
“Llewellyn’s cave will have to be our shelter to-night, for the 
Romans are between us and Evans.” 

Behind the bushes Nesta saw the opening of a large cavern. 
Dafydd struck a flint and lit a small pine torch to see that no wild 
beast was sheltered therein. The fitful gleams of the torch lit 
up the place with a thousand dancing lights, which were reflected 
in the shining spar, encrusting the long stalactites which hung 
from the roof and flashed like diamonds at every turn he made. 
The cave was dry and spacious, and Dafydd proceeded to set out 
the evening meal. 

“Now if thou canst gather a few dry leaves, to heap in yonder 
corner, I will watch the Roman camp. When the night grows 
darker I will have to leave thee for a short while, Nesta. If I 
can but make my way round the lake I can get a couple of ponies, 
and to-morrow we could meet them on the other side of the 
river, and ride thence to Caer Leon. Once over the Wye, we 
can snap our fingers at the Romans.” 

“But are we not in Welsh territory now?” asked Nesta wearily. 

“Aye; but the Roman Stations abound even here. If I fail 
to get the ponies, we shall have to go down the Wye in a coracle, 
and that is dangerous.” 

“T hope thou wilt not tarry long, Dafydd”, she said in a tremb- 
ling voice. 

“Nay, I will be back in a couple of hours. Creep thou into the 
cave and sleep, and thou wilt be quite safe. I doubt that those 
soldiers be looking for us; they be making their way to some 
station,” he said cheerfully, as he waved his hand in farewell; 
and with sure steps he ascended the hill in order to watch them. 

Nesta gathered the leaves, heather and gorse, and laid them in 
a large heap, just inside the entrance to the cave; then she spread 
them out and made a fragrant bed, but as long as the twilight 
lasted she would not go inside for she felt a strange reluctance to 
enter. 

The moon arose, flooding the picturesque valley, and Nesta 
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gazed long on a scene of surpassing beauty. Dafydd came to bid 
her farewell as he went away. Then she sat thinking of the 
Roman villa. She knew how soon she would be missed. She 
pictured the pursuit, and believed that, if they captured her, dire 
punishment ,if not awful death, would be meted out to her. The 
band the badge of slavery, was still upon her arm, and could 
only be removed by a smith. It proclaimed her to all Roman 
eyes as the missing slave of Ostorius. 

Nesta was not cast in an heroic mould, and these gloomy fan- 
cies got on her nerves, as she sat beside the bushes, near the 
entrance to the cave, which loomed black and shadowy behind 
her. The loneliness of the forest became unbearable. Now and 
then an owl would screech to its mate, its melancholy wail being 
repeated by the echoes from glen to glen; and at last the howl of 
a distant wolf and the barking of a fox in.the coppice below 
made her seek the silent gloom of the cave. The darkness of its 
further recesses sent a cold chill of terror over her as she lay 
down, but she could get a glimpse of the moonlit sky; and pres- 
ently, in spite of her fears, she fell asleep. She awoke with a 
start to find a soft rain falling, so she was obliged to creep fur- 
ther into the cave. Then a strange chill came over her. 

The darkness seemed peopled with misty forms. She thought 
she saw long oblong cases lying all round her, and a strange and 
sickening odor filled the air. “Where have I smelt that before? 
I feel so cold—just as if I were lying among the dead—as if I 
were buried!” she whispered in terror. 

She sat up, a huddled heap of misery, with her heart beating 
wildly, but she dared not move. At last the rosy light of dawn 
came creeping up the eastern sky, and she arose, cramped and 
weary. She did not know that in the long, silent night she had 
passed through a strange experience very common to mortals. Her 
subconscious mind had reverted to a former existence. She did 
not know that in a former existence her body had lain for cen- 
turies in a cave in the Mokattam hills, and that her sobconscious 
mind recognized the strange mummy odor after the lapse of a 
thousand years. 

Dafydd was nowhere in sight. Softly Nesta imitated the call 
of the cuckoo; but no answer came. As she stood in perplexity, 
wondering where he could be, there arose in the clear, blue over 
head a burst of sweet high notes like the strains of a flute, until the 
air quivered with the melody. It came nearer and nearer, and 
she watched with delight as the small brown atom wheeled and 
dropped to earth. 
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“The sky lark! How I love thee, sweet little bird! But thy 
song doth leave a note of sorrow in my heart. I feel as if thou 
wert a messenger of woe to me,” she said sadly. “Where can 
Dafydd be? Can anything have happened to himf I wonder 
he tarries so long!’’ And wonder she did indeed, for she never 
saw Dafydd again. 

On leaving her, he had made his way round the edge of the 
lake, opposite the camp. He was proceeding with great care, 
when to his consternation he beheld a couple of !egionaries com- 
ing directly toward him. The only thing he could do was to 
plunge into the lake up to his neck, and stay there; and there 
he had to stay for more than two hours, for every soldier in 
the camp seemed bent on strolling round the lake. When at 
last the rain and mist drove them to shelter, Dafydd was so 
cramped with the cold water that he could hardly stand. 

He made his way to the hut of his friend the shepherd of 
Monow, where he fell across the threshold in a faint, They 
laid him on a rude couch; and when he awoke he was in a rag- 
ing fever, and babbled in delirium for days of shining rivers and 
woodland glades where the fleeing Britons could roam at will, 
free as the creatures of the forest from fear of the accursed 
Romans. 

As the hours dragged wearily on and Dafydd came not, 
Nesta reconnoitred the other side of the hill and found that the 
soldiers had gone. Then she made up her mind that she could 
not stay another night in the cave. 

“T feel sure ’tis the abode of evil spirits. Rather will I face 
capture than enter there again,” she said. 

She ate what remained in the basket, and waited until the 
day began to wane. The peaceful loveliness of the sky, the 
beauty of this enchanting valley, and the orange light of the 
glowing sunset filled her heart with wonder, and seemed to give 
her courage, and as faithful Dafydd had failed to return, she 
determined to make her way to the distant town whose white 
buildings she could just discern above the tops of the trees to 
her right. She knew it must be the Roman station of Arecon- 
ium* and she hoped to find the friend whom Dafydd had men- 
tioned. Her white gown was tucked up around her waist, and, 
in her short red kirtle and coarse sandals, and her dark mantle 
of rough wool, she looked a typical British maiden, as she 
walked into Areconium, in the fading light of evening. She 





*Now Ross. 
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made her way to the river, where she made inquiries for Evan 
ap Evan the fisherman. He was soon pointed out to her, and it 
needed only the sight of the golden torque to secure his services, 
for he was a loyal Briton, and had followed Caradoc through 
more than one skirmish against the Romans. 

So he took her to his wife, who sheltered her for the night; 
and at early dawn his coracle was dancing on the waves, ready 
to take her down the river to his brother at Blestinium.j Here 
Nesta proposed to wait until Evan returned to Areconium to try 
to obtain news of Dafydd who, she hoped, had obtained the 
ponies, so that they could make their way to Pontypool. 

The river flowed between its wooded banks, and gazing 
into the silver surface of the limpid water that, like a mirror, 
reflected the deeper blue of the sky, Nesta watched the swallows 
flying in the cloud-flecked firmament above, and losing them- 
selves in the green of the reflected woods. 

The coracle glided on, propelled by the vigorous hand of 
Evan, past long stretches of forest, and mossy banks where the 
green grass grew to the water’s edge, past the great cliffs which 
cast their shadows over the sunlit water, until at last Evan 
brought it round with a graceful turn of his hand, and they had 
reached Blestinium. Nesta was glad to seek repose in the hum- 
ble hut of Griffith ap Evan. At set of sun, Nesta was talking to 
the gude wife, and praising the chubby baby, who, with thumb 
in mouth, was staring at the stranger, when suddenly upon the 
quiet air sounded the musical notes of a trumpet. Nesta stood 
as if petrified; for well she knew the blast of a Roman centurion. 

Outside, the world was wrapped in mist, and a grey haze 
enveloped every tree and bush. “The river!” gasped the woman, 
“Jump in to the coracle and paddle out to the middle of the 
stream. The fog will hide thee.” 

“Aye, aye; they cannot see me in the mist. I will return 
when thou wilt stand on the bank and sing the song we love, 
Gwylt Walia.”* 

Her flying feet soon brought her to the place where the 
coracle was moored. She jumped in, and softly paddled to the 
center of the Wye, where the current was deep and strong; 
then she drew in the paddle and let the coracle drift. “ ’Tis better 
to get away from the vicinity,” she thought. “I can paddle back 
when all danger is past.” 

Flocks of sea-gulls followed the coracle, and the flutter- 
ing of their white wings was some comfort to the lonely girl, 
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as she floated through the silent grey mist; but Nesta did not 
know the Wye, nor did she realize how fast the treacherous 
current was bearing her along. She could see only a few yards 
around her, for the mist enveloped her like a white pall. A soft 
rain began to fall; the chilly fog pierced to the marrow of her 
bones; and gradually it began to grow darker. Nesta caught 
up the paddle, but found to her surprise that she could make no 
headway against the swift tide, so she gave it up in despair. 

The mist grew into the darkness of night; vast black shad- 
ows loomed in the gathering gloom on either side of the river. 
In a circle, just around the coracle, shone a faint blue light, an 
unearthly radiance like the glare of summer lightning. Nesta 
grew strangely afraid of this queer light, and sat pale and still, 
with beating heart, as if held by an uncanny spell. 

The waves became high, and crested with white foam; the 
wind began to moan, and blew down the valley with increasing 
violence; and whistling through the tossing trees it seemed to 
wail like lost spirits. The coracle began to rock as it breasted 
the waves, and Nesta realized that a storm was coming, “This 
is horrible’, she moaned. “I am afraid of the darkness; and I 
am doomed, for the coracle will never outlive a storm like this. 
Oh whither am I bound? Shall I live again, according to our 
faith, or shall I awake in the Elysian fields of the Romans, or 
will grizzly Pluto stand ready to claim my soul? I am afraid, 
afraid!’ she moaned. “Yet there must be some higher power. 
The gulls that flew before the wind feared not the storm; the 
chattering sparrows trust to Nature; I will pray to that great 
Power that guides the dumb creatures of the forest”, and 
clasping her hands she said, “Oh, thou mighty One, Thou that 
madest this earth and sky, give me thy guidance through the 
storm, teach me as Thou dost the deer of the forest and if life 
is at an end, keep my soul from Pluto.” 

Then, lying in the bottom of the coracle, she crossed her 
hands upon her breast. Unconsciously she made the sign of the 
cross, then fainted from terror, and merciful oblivion came to 
her as the coracle tossed upon the rising waves. It seemed in- 
credible that such a small boat, a mere frame-work of wicker, 
covered with deer-skin and daubed with pitch, roughly shaped, 
and almost alike at both ends, could live in those waves; yet 
Nesta spent the long night tossing in the fragile little craft, and 
it bore its silent burden out into the Severn, and down to the 
waters of the Bristol Channel. 

(To be continued.) 














THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Baron L. Hellenbach. 


Translated from the German and Commented on 
By Eduard Herrmann. 
PART II. 


FTER acquainting ourselves with the causes and 
tendencies of the three burning questions in the 
nineteenth century, namely, preparations for war, 
socialism, and communism; after seeing that the 

destructive, ruinous readiness for war can be overcome by 
a federation of several nations—socialism by sane monopo- 
lies, and communism by the inheritance tax imposed on 
bachelors and childless people—our next step will be to trace 
the tendencies of the twentieth century, and to picture its 
social and political conditions. 

The state will own the railroads, the savings-banks, the 
insurance and transportations business; it will drive the 
capital out of all positions where it draws interest without 
work and risk. If to this great income of the state is added 
the inheritance tax of persons without direct heirs, then the 
amortization of the national debt and the formation of a 
collective fund, which becomes larger from day to day, is 
only a question of time. Such a public property could do 
much for the citizens, provided that the public debt is not 
increased, and that the state does not spend more money 
than it takes in. Without this provision an increase of the 
State receipts is not a blessing but a curse, because it furthers 
the schemes of politicians and militarists. With the abo- 
lition of State debts, the conditions in Europe would become 
better even without the measures proposed above, only 
more slowly. The happiness of humanity depends entirely 
on the obviation of war and of readiness for war. 
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We know the causes and effects of war, and we under- 
stand that wars will cease in Europe if the existing inefficien- 
cies can be abolished. A nation of, say, three millions can 
well be conquered, but not subjugated for any length of time, 
if it resists; we need only point to Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, America, Lombardy, and the small Balkan States, 
which enforced the right of self-determination even against 
superior antagonists. The right of self-determination will 
become the law of nations; this will probably not entirely 
abolish the readiness for war, but it will, at least, reduce it to 
a bearable measure. 

Presuming a seven-fold membership of the European 
federation, and giving to each of the seven states a perfectly 
ready, well trained army of one hundred thousand men with 
a reserve of the same number, then we would have a million 
and a half of soldiers. Add to this army a proportionate 
navy, which is necessary on acount of the ever-growing 
power of non-European States, then the federation would 
not easily be attacked by any other power. 

The reduction of the standing armies to one-third or 
one-fourth of its present strength would not hurt the im- 
posing power of a European federation; but I fear it cannot 
be done without severe fighting for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the boundaries, thanks to the wisdom of diplomats and 
the egotism of nations. This fighting is inevitable and will 
take place partly during the nineteenth, but principally in 
the twentieth century. The East is full of inefficiencies and 
it is to be desired that Russian arrogance, French chauvinism, 
or other causes precipitate the unavoidable fight; for the 
most burning question is the eternal readiness for war, be- 
cause, as long as that exists, an amortization of the public 
debt is out of the question, and States loaded with debts 
can do nothing for the social questions. These questions can- 
not be banished from the world, though it is sometimes at- 
tempted—they have to find their synthetic solution. The 
twentieth century will therefore be obliged to form a Euro- 
pean federation which essentially diminishes the readiness 
for war; which changes the passivity of the States into 
activity ; which, through well organized monopolies and in- 
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surances of all kinds, especially through the inheritance tax, 
guarantees the existence of its citizens. 

The result of the fights which must unavoidably pre- 
cede will correspond to this picture. Just as the club law 
had to give way to the idea of State, so will war be obliged 
to disappear before the humanitarian idea; no doubt is justi- 
fied in this respect, for humanity progresses in spite of all 
vacillations and relapses. It is not possible to designate the 
order and manner in which those events will come to pass, 
but we can say something about the burning questions of the 
different States: 

The Irish question has no significance for Europe on 
account of the insular position of Great Britain; but it cer- 
tainly paralyzes the power of England which has two mighty 
neighbors of her colonies, America and Asia. On England 
rests a heavy guilt in regard to its treatment of Ireland, 
whose present condition is only the reaction against the 
oppression of former times. It is not necessary to read the 
writings of the Fenians, for it suffices to know what Disraell, 
Wellington, Robert Peel, John Russel, confessed in Parlia- 
ment, in order to state that no people were ever maltreated 
as were the Irish. 

According to the Encyclopedia Brittanica, during the 
famine in 1739, one-fifth of the population perished; and in 
the famine of 1845 and the following four years, over one 
million (1,030,000) died. The laborers received starvation 
wages, and had to pay exorbitant rents in labor for their 
miserable cabins. Irish landlords were formerly in position 
of slave owners and consequently very tyrannical. No won- 
der that the population tried with desperate means to change 
their terrible lot. To sin against the right of self-determina- 
tion of a people can never do any good to the State, and there 
cannot be any doubt that in the twentieth century Ireland 
will receive its autonomy. Gladstone was right on this 
point. 

Much more important for the peace of Europe is the 
question of Alsace and Lorraine. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century the participants in the war of 1870 will 
have died out and a new generation will have grown up. 
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Then it will be decided whereto the population gravitates. 
Force is not in order; fortune of war sometimes smiles upon 
one and again upon another; Alsace and Lorraine have to be 
conquered by moral means. Supposing that all the European 
questions were solved, with the exception of those two coun- 
tries, each one of them would have to bear the burden of 
millions of marks yearly for war preparations, while a war 
would cost thousands of millions. The two countries are not 
worth so much, neither for Germany nor for France, and it 
is clear that the inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine alone 
have to decide to whom they want to belong. It cannot be 
denied that the Prussian government never had the talent 
to acquire sympathy—although it is very efficient. But the 
conditions in France are still less suitable to hope for any- 
thing good; France has decidedly gone back, although the 
material condition of its citizens has improved. The politi-- 
cal life has gained nothing because the bulk of the population 
is not interested in public matters and may just as well be 
governed by a despotic ruler as by a band of Jacobins. 

The conditions in France being somewhat unstable, un- 
comfortable, it is not probable that Alsace-Lorraine should 
have a great longing to be conjoined to France; they wil. 
probably remain German. But in the present condition of 
Europe the state of feeling in France and in Alsace-Lerraine 
is very uncomfortable for Germany, which is surrounded 
by three great neighbors who tend to check her actions. 
Germany is obliged to suffer every humiliation from Rus- 
sia, on account of the French neighborhood; not to speak 
of England. 

The impulse for a regeneration of Europe will probably 
come from the south-eastern part, because there the mea- 
sure of inefficiencies is full. Whatever may happen, the 
future formation of the Balkan States will accept the form 
of a federation of smaller States; but whether this will be 
done through Austria or Russia nobody knows. 

Bulgaria, Rumania, Servia, Greece, all are anxious to 
know if they will be protected by the European powers, re- 
spectively by Austria, or if they shall be delivered up to Rus- 
sian despotism. In both cases the final result, namely the 
freedom and confederation of these countries, will be the 
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same, but it will make a great difference whether the feder- 
ation is brought about through Austria, or through a revo- 
lution against the Russian protectorate, after the destruction 
of Austria. The second way would be a very blooded one. 

The Austrian policy seems to be in favor of a division 
of the Balkan States, which is a grave mistake; the same 
must be said of Austria’s inner policy, because its statesmen 
do not understand that the Germans, Italians, and Ruthen- 
ians cannot forever be kept in the monarchy against their 
will. 

The right of self-determination, of equal rights, must 
be accorded to every nation, great or small, and the future 
of a monarchy depends solely on the condition of making al- 
lowance to the interests of its different nationalities. The 
different nationalities will always incline to that government 
which guards and protects their material, national interests, 
and those of freedom. It is a delusion to believe or to hope 
that the Balkan States, which are larger than Germany and 
have more inhabitants, will receive their laws from Berlin, 
or Vienna, or St. Petersburg. The inner quarrels may make 
this possible for a time, but finally the better understanding, 
that is, the necessity of a strong federation, will triumph. 

But the questions of Ireland, Alsace-Lorraine, and the 
Balkan States, are only of secondary importance, and may 
be dragged along for some time, if only everything else were 
in order. 

The natural configuration and federation of Europe on 
a basis of the right of self-determination and the interests of 
nations, will be brought about by three factors, which can, 
fortunately, not be meddled with by diplomats; the ever- 
increasing financial misery of the European States, the 
flourishing example of the United States of America in the 
twentieth century, and the greatness of autocratic Russia. 

The financial position of European countries needs no 
further explanation; it is: thirty-three per cent for the army, 
thirty-three per cent for the debt, and thirty-three per cent 
for humanitarian purposes. Against those figures the Amer- 
ica of the future will form a contrast which cannot be with- 
out a great retrospective influence on Europe. The social- 
political conditions of America and of Europe are the result 
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of the migrations of peoples. One of them destroyed the 
Greek and Roman culture and empire in order to call another 
one into being; it came from Asia in great swarms. The 
second migration began with the discovery of America, and 
still continues; it is carried out not by devastating armies, 
but by peaceful settlement. Its creation, the United States 
of America, has already in the nineteenth century outstrip- 
ped Europe; it has founded the most important State of the 
world. The condition of America in the twentieth century 
can be described in a few words: Greater in extension, in 
population, in production, in wealth; no State debts, no 
militarism, only a modest, payed army. 

It cannot be doubted that the European nations will 
have the desire for similar conditions, and that for the reor- 
ganization of Europe the threatening danger of the near 
East will be more effective than the prosperity of the far 
West. The greatness of Russia and its ruthless aggressive 
policy will finally arouse the European powers and necessi- 
tate a political movement, culminating in the sentence: 
“Europe for the Europeans.” 

Napoleon I. is said to have remarked that in fifty years 
Europe would either be a republic or Russian; this has so far 
not come true. The republican form of government has 
nothing to do with this question, for we know that the pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell and the consulate of Napoleon were 
more monarchical than the government of England or Italy 
now is; and the abolishing of dynasties by a revolution has 
always borne evil fruit. We have better and more humane 
means to protect the right of self-determination of great 
nations against impossible demands. But in spite of this, the 
prophecy of Napoleon might come true if the monarchies 
should prove to be an insurmountable hindrance to the fur- 
ther development of humanity, or if the princes should con- 
sent to surrender Europe to the ambitious successors of 
Peter the Great. Napoleon was right in so far as Europe is 
much more democratic now than it was in his time; it has, 
in fact, received a constitutional form of government. In 
regard to the Russian influence which he foresaw, it cannot 
be denied that Europe was always treated in a disgraceful, 
humiliating way by Russia, especially in the Bulgarian ques- 
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tion. But even if Russia should entirely dominate in Europe, 
the federation of the different States, the diminution of 
armies, the monopolies, would in time still come to pass. 

In the meantime, nobody is anxious for Russian despotism 
and dominion (least of all the Jews, who have always been 
treated in the most cruel manner by the Russians. In 1905 
there were seven hundred and twenty-five pogroms in 
Bessarabia, Cherson, Tauria, Poltawa, Tschernigow, Kiew, 
Wolhynia, Jekaterinoslaw, in which at least eight thousand 
men, women and children were killed and wounded. In 
Odessa alone, one thousand persons perished, and the sums 
of which the Jews were robbed run up into millions. The 
well-known writer, Prince Urussow, former governor of 
Bessarabia, makes the Czar directly responsible for this ter- 
rible bloodshed. “Since 1903,” writes the prince, “the whole 
world knows that the Czar himself is in thought and feeling 
an enemy of the Jews.”) 

The Asiatic autocracy, which is a curse to Russia, proved 
to be a blessing for Europe. Think only of the consequences 
if Russia had defended the autonomy and freedom of Poland 
and of Bulgaria! All the Balkan States would now be under 
a Russian protectorate, which would mean a continual 
menace to the peace of Europe. 

Whoever guarantees national freedom to those coun- 
tries may command their services; Pan-Slavism, the night- 
mare horror which frightens only those who do not under- 
stand this question, has nothing to do with it, because the 
majority of the Balkan population is not Slavic, but rather 
a mixture of different races. Thus, the Bulgarians do not 
want to be considered Slavs; they claim to have Tartar and 
Turkish blood flowing in their veins. Neither Servia nor 
Bulgaria, nor Montenegro are very anxious to become a 
Russian province, which is the secret design of Russia, and 
if they sometimes seem to incline more to Russia, the cause 
is to be found in the conservative status-quo politics of 
Austria and England, both of which do not seem to under- 
stand that there is such a thing as the right of self-determin- 
ation of a people. 

Every nationality which is opposed by the Turks, 
Magyars, or Germans, will accept any protection from any 
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country, but in spite of this will the smaller States soon 
recognize that their independence can only be preserved by a 
federation among themselves. Whether this will be brought 
about by Russia or Austria, or independently of both, is dif- 
ficult to foresee, but certain it is that it will come. It is in 
the true interest of every European nation to pay regard to 
the right of a people’s free choice in government, and no 
nation can be benefited by replacing right by might. 

The nineteenth century has already seen the future fed- 
eration of Europe inembryo. The alliance of Germany, 
Austria and Italy is such a beginning, and could be made 
much more cordial and sincere by fixing their boundaries for 
all times in a rational and satisfactory way. Those three 
States could send invitations to other powers, in order to con- 
sider the ways and means for a reduction of the army budget. 
Spain, Belgium, Holland, Sweden and Norway have no 
reason to vote against saving money, and a greater security 
of their national existence. Such an agreement, based on the 
interest of each and of all States, is possible and feasible; 
but unfortunately, nobody believes that it can be done with- 
out fighting, because it is still regarded disgraceful to give 
up an unnatural right without a stroke of the sword. For 
this reason WAR WILL COME, and those who fought FOR 
THE NATURAL RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE and were vic- 
torious in the last century, will also be victorious in the 
twentieth. Unfortunately, the war will come; millions of 
men will have to die, thousands of millions of debts will be 
incurred; then, at length, that will be called good by diplo- 
mats which could have been brought about without shedding 
of blood, without tears and sorrow and misery! 

By paying such an enormous price the people will buy 
their natural right of self-determination! and this right, 
when once attained, will last, because the contrary is too 
costly, and because the common sense and progressive edu- 
‘cation of the masses will not consent any more to useless 
shedding of blood and brutal destruction of productive 
culture, accompanied by an ever-increasing burden of debt. 
Man will finally understand that a country may be con- 
quered, but not ruled against the will of the people; and that 
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the forceful conquering of a country is not productive of 
greater power, but of endless tribulations and em- 
barrassments. 

The federation of States necessitates an international 
forum which has to decide possible differences and other 
pursuits. Such an Areopagus for the preservation of peace 
is a healthy institution which must be given all the power 
necessary to punish any breach of peace. In olden times a 
disturber of peace was punished by the demolition of his 
castle, by imprisonment, and death. There is no reason why 
originators of violent acts, especially of wars, should be 
treated more gently in our time, especially since they do not 
risk their own lives and fortunes, but those of others. This 
is mostly always the case where certain persons in high posi- 
tions have the power to conclude secret treaties, which 
eventually bring about wars that are neither necessary nor 
desired by those who really have to pay for them with their 
lives, liberty or fortunes. 

Let us hope that with the better education of the masses, 
they will begin to understand that the power to declare and to 
wage war ought to rest exclusively with the people and that 
no single person, be he monarch or president, or minister, 
ought to have the power to take away from them the right 
of self-determination in such an all important question. 

The condition of Europe in the twentieth century will 
be in so far different from the past as: 

(1) The inner-European wars and the readiness for 
war will be done away with through a confederation of the 
seven principal States. 

(2) The dominating position of private capital will be 
abolished, where this can be done without endangering 
property, business, and production. The State will become 
the greatest property holder. 

(3) The public debt will be redeemed and a collective 
fortune started by abolishing the preparations for war and 
by regulating the inheritance tax. 

In this way the twentieth century will, at least in its 
second half, know only the struggle fora BETTER EXIST- 
ENCE, and not for existence in general, as is now the case. 
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The great majority of men are overworked, underfed, 
perishing beasts of burden, which cannot be led to their 
higher destination without the amelioration of material ex- 
istence and the universalizing of education.” 

To this is opposed the egotism of the minority, which 
has hardly ever been greater than in our time. This egotism 
is continually fed by the materialistic view that this life is 
all man has, and that, consequently, he ought to make the 
best of it, not by acquiring knowledge, friendship, love, 
virtue, happiness—no, by accumulating money in order to 
satisfy the inordinate cravings of his lower nature. By 
doing this he not only destroys his own happiness and that 
of other beings, but he also arouses the opposition, anger 
and hate of those who are less gifted, maybe less selfish, and, 
consequently, less successful than he is. If this is done for 
any length of time, the accumulation of envy, jealousy and 
hate becomes so great and overwhelming that a terrible ex- 
plosion is unavoidable; and then we have the great thunder- 
storms of human passions, which are recorded in history as 
revolutions, wars and cataclysms of all kinds. We have not 
yet learned that SOLIDARITY is the law of nature and of 
men, and that peace, happiness and progress is impossible as 
long as we do not understand and practically apply this law. 
Solidarity means coherence, oneness, in nature, community 
of interests among men—brotherhood! The philosophical 
systems and even the religious teaching of the nineteenth 
century have not sufficiently emphasized the brotherhood of 
men, otherwise the egotism of our generation could not be 
so great that the selfish exclamation of Madame Pompadour, 
“After us the deluge,” should become the motto of our own 
generation—and that is, unfortunately, the case. 

The neighborly love of the few may mitigate the suf- 
fering of a few, but humanity can only be helped if the 
solidarity of their interests lives not only in the words of the 
rulers, but in the heart, in the conviction of all, or, at least, 
of the majority of men. This alone can save us from the 
deluge with which Europe is threatened in the twentieth 
century. 

















CHRISTIAN RITES IN ANCIENT LEGEND 
By C. H. A. Bjerregaard. 


HE New Testament came into existence as a descrip- 

tion of the sacrificial life of Jesus. It may be poetic- 

ally called the drama of Jesus; a drama written in 

his honor. All other persons have places there only 

because of their relation to Jesus. The New Testament is a 
tragedy. 

The subject and the method of treatment resembles the 
Greek Dionysian drama. Much of its contents can best be 
understood by study in the light of the Dionysian drama. To 
avoid giving offence, let me state that the Dionysos I am 
speaking about is not Bacchus, the god of drunkards and 
much licentiousness. Dionysos is a great God; symbol of 
the Divine Spirit as it evolves. Dionysos is the manifested 
Word (Logos), a son of Zeus, the highest of the Gods. The 
death of Dionysos was one of the subjects of the ancient 
sacred mysteries. The Dionysian tragedy arose from choral 
song's to the honor of the God. The drama describes the life 
and death of Dionysos. All the persons in the drama are 
there for his sake, and for his sake only. 

I claim that there is a Dionysian spirit in the New Testa- 
ment drama. It arose gradually, and, in the same way as the 
subject, developed in the Dionysian choral songs in honor of 
the God. The New Testament is not of one piece nor of one 
generation. It is a collection of various literary pieces put 
together in the course of a long period, perhaps of a century 
or more. Like the Dionysian drama, the New Testament is 
an evolution of a simple idea. It was probably first pub- 
lished by Peter at the time of his meeting with Cornelius; 
and, since then, given a four-fold development in the gospels, 
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a philosophical content by Paul, an ethical character by 
James, and a mystical one by John, in the Apocalypse. Every 
stage of this development is a choral song in honor of the 
Christ. 

It was especially the Eastern Church in the early Byzan- 
tine age that retained the form of the ancient mysteries. In 
weak form they were also seen in the Church of the Middle 
Ages, and still later in the Russian Church, but it was espe- 
cially the Byzantine age that was mystagogical in a clear 
and unmistakable way. 

Mystagogia meant a sacred initiation into the mysteries, 
either by actual admission or by instruction in their meaning. 
He who initiated was the mystagogue. Above all else the 
eucharist was a mystagogia, a wonder, and as such was 
expressly called a mystagogia. All other official acts of the 
priest were also of that order. Cyril of Jerusalem is the 
first who writes on the subject, but the most important 
exponent is Dionysius, the Areopogite, a famous mystic. 
Dionysius is an idealistic theologian when he writes. Every 
rite and ceremony or ecclesiastic act is symbolical in a special 
sense, and so permeated with “other worldliness” that he 
indeed must be stupid who cannot see the mystery “shining 
through.” 

A strong argument in favor of the ancient mysteries is 
this, that the opponents of Christianity constantly asserted 
that the truths and morality advocated by the Christians 
were already known and practiced in the Greek Mysteries; 
hence Christianity has no special claim upon them. The 
point of interest, therefore, is the universal validity of the 
mysteries. When we inquire what were the truths taught 
and the morality practiced by both alike, we shall learn that 
the main characteristics of both were that they were relig- 
ions of immortality, and both assured their initiates an im- 
mortal life. 

As a religion of salvation, the mysteries, especially the 
Eleusinian, used the religious and poetic myth of Koré in 
its ritual and mystic rites. Asa religion of salvation, Chris- 
tianity used the poetic legends which, taken together, consti- 
tute what is called the life of Jesus, the Christ. 
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No one could be initiated into the mysteries, no one 
could, in the days of true Christianity, become a member, 
who was conscious of any crime, especially of murder; no 
notorious or wicked person could approach either of the two. 
That was the sine qua non, but both asked for more. They 
asked for purity of heart and an inherent longing for spir- 
itual life. As to exclusion on the ground of crimes, no argu- 
ment is necessary. The exclusion on the ground of an impure 
heart is seen when it is understood that the Inner Life is 
lived on a plane of life beyond all kinds of strife. That long- 
ings for a spiritual life are necessary preliminaries, appears 
from the fact that spiritual longings are the only motors 
that lift the soul out of externals. 

In the ancient mysteries the rites consisted in seeing, 
handling, and kissing sacred objects. 

In Christianity, the chief rite is that of the Holy Sacra- 
ment. It corresponds to the mysteries of the ancients. In 
themselves, bread and wine used in the Christian Mysteries 
are not mysterious. Any one may both see, handle and kiss 
them in everyday life. Both, however, assume a mystic 
character during the consecration and are, to the devout or 
initiate Christian, ever afterwards his Lord’s flesh and blood. 
The emblems have the same power as the objects shown in 
the ancient mysteries; namely, that of conferring the eternal 
or immortal life. The ancient mystic was introduced to the 
divine sphere by sublimating natural objects, and transmut- 
ing them in the idea. The Christian mystic is introduced to 
the divine sphere by eating his god, and thus partaking in his 
divinity. The difference between the two is not in the idea, 
but in form. 


Of what value can mysteries, ancient or Christian, be to 
us? 

Strictly speaking, there were no Greek Mysteries. That 
is to say, Greece did not originate the so-called Greek Mys- 
teries; they were imported from Thracia, whence also came 
the Muses, the divine Goddesses whom people are accus- 
tomed to associate intimately with Greek life. Ares, Mars, 
the wild war god, also came from Thracia. The mysteries 
that thus came down from Thracia are usually named the 
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Dionysian or Orphic, and they swept down like a raging 
mountain torrent, and did as much damage as wild floods do 
before they are guided into channels. They came under the 
form of a boisterous, singing and dancing crowd of men and 
women, especially raving women. Every spring, in the early 
days of the mysteries, these crowds, intoxicated with wine 
and their own frenzy, came down from the northern moun- 
tains. Every person in the crowd carried sharp pointed 
lances and knives, with which, in their fury, they cut them- 
selves, and others; and, licking the blood thus drawn, they 
regarded their lances, the blood, and the licking of it, as a 
sacrifice to a god called by various names. The whole had 
a phallic character. If oxen, lambs, or children came in their 
way, they tore them to pieces and ate the living, warm flesh, 
and drank the blood. The significance of these acts, or rites 
were symbolical. 

The sacrament of bread and wine, or of the Lord’s flesh 
and blood, is the survival of a Dionysian rite. Nonnus was 
a Greek poet of Panopolis in Egypt. He lived in the fifth 
century and wrote a vast epic called the “Dionysiaca” in 
forty-eight books. The poem is one of our chief sources 
of knowledge about the Dionysian or Orphic legends. 

According to Nonnus, Zeus had a son by his own daugh- 
ter, Persephone, whose name was Zagreus, sometimes called 
Dionysos Zagreus, and also “the horned child.” Zagreus 
was to inherit Zeus’ throne and thunderbolt. Zagreus cor- 
responds to the Son born of Mary, overshadowed by the 
power of the Highest, and destined to inherit the kingdom. 

Now, Hera, Zeus’ spouse, the counterpart or element of 
balance in the divine economy of the universe, was always 
on the watch for Zeus’ natural children, of which there were 
many, and did all she could to destroy them. In the case of 
Zagreus, she caused the Titans, wild and ungoverned nature 
powers, to storm his throne and to tear his body to pieces 
and devour it. Athene, the virgin and goddess of light or 
mind, saved his heart and brought it to Zeus, who gave it to 
Semele, another earthly love, and she bore Zagreus again; 
that is to say, the second Zagreus. That was at Thebes in 
Egypt. This Zagreus lived and came to honor under the 
name of Dionysos. 
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This part of the Dionysian story is also seen in the life 
of Jesus. The power of balance in life, also called death, 
pursues him from the moment of his birth. The Titans, the 
lawless forces of life, finally overcome and destroy him. His 
legend is preserved by Athene or history, and he is reborn by 
another power, the church, and comes to honor as the Savior. 

Now comes the most interesting point in the legend. 
Zeus destroyed the Titans by his thunderbolt, and their ashes 
were scattered over the earth. Of that kind of earth man- 
kind was made. For that reason, we are as we are; on one 
side Titanic, or wild, ungoverned nature forces; and, on the 
other side, divine, because the divine child was eaten by the 
Titans. This double nature in man is already found in the 
Babylonian creation legend. This divinity thus laid into our 
nature, by virtue of our creation out of the Titans’ ashes, is 
the Dionysian power in us; it is that power which we are 
conscious of in our best and most exalted moments, and it is 
one of the powers we want to cultivate and cherish. 

The first ritualistic form of this legend was that of the 
Maenades. The story is best told in the “Bacchae” of Euri- 
pides. The word Maenades means “the Frenzied ones” and 
signified those wild and mad women who formed the bois- 
terous processions. The earliest presentation of Zagreus, 
the symbol of the god, whom they carried along in their train, 
was an ox or a goat; sometimes a stolen child. The women 
were always running, screaming and doing what they could 
to excite themselves. When they had become thoroughly 
mad, and without reason or sense, they worshipped the sacri- 
fice, kissed its prominent parts, then tore it to pieces and ate 
it while the blood was still warm. For their excesses after 
that, we have no names. 

The idea of the whole performance was that of transub- 
stantiation. In their fury and frenzy, they awakened the 
“god within”; they “communed with the deity” and experi- 
enced exalted feelings. They were lifted beyond themselves, 
and as they recovered their reason and mental balance when 
coming out of the passion, they formed for themselves a 
theology. Such a theology arose later. It goes by the name 
of the Orphic theology, and has its most spiritual exponent 
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in Plato. In fact, Plato’s philosophy is disguised Orphicism, 
or pure Greek Mysticism, the metaphysics, psychology and 
ethics of the mysteries. Plato’s philosophical results show 
what can be drawn from the fire of the passion, if the person 
who is aflame is able to reduce the fires to rational powers. 
A mysticism like that of the Orphic Mysteries can reduce the 
fires, understand them, and utilize them. Orphicism, then, is 
the subsequent form of the Dionysian Mysteries; the second 
form of Greek Mysteries. 

Acocrding to the ancient myths, Orpheus was a poet of 
great power, whose song could tame the wild beasts, and 
move rocks and trees. He was torn to pieces by such wild 
and mad Maenades just described, either because he opposed 
their orgies or because he to them was or became the god 
whom they sacrificed in their fury in order to partake of 
divinity by eating their god. The Orphici, or initiates of the 
Dionysian Mysteries,called themselves after him. As early 
as the sixth century B. C., Orphicism was fully developed. 
Orphicism, successor to the Dionysian cults, was much modi- 
fied; its central idea was the necessity of purification by 
religious rites. Without purification the soul of man could 
not come into full possession of its inherent divinity. It 
was much elaborated by Pindar, Pythagoras, Empedocles, 
and Plato. In Plato’s time members of the order were called 
saints, or the holy ones (Rep. ITI. 363), and they were organ- 
ized into societies. 

Orphic theology taught that the world is nothing but 
the body of Zeus, or the Supreme. That idea expressed in 
the language of Paul, that in God we live and move and have 
our being, is an idea that persists in all the ancient mysteries 
of the Orient, and far down into our own day. Such per- 
sistency points to an essential truth, otherwise the idea could 
not have survived the tests of the ages. This idea is the 
dynamic of all mysticism. 

The psychology is not less interesting. From Plato’s 
dialogue, “Cratylus,” we learn that the body, as Socrates 
Says, is in reality the grave of the soul; or, we may say that 
the body is a “sign” by means of which the soul expresses 
itself; or, we may say that we are now in the body as a result 
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of former karma and can in no wise escape our surroundings 
because we have made them ourselves. This latter state- 
ment is now-a-days forcefully taught by theosophists. 
Among the early Church fathers, Clement held the same 
view From this doctrine of karma Orphicism starts as a 
religion of deliverance, like Buddhism and Christianity. On 
the basis of karma it preaches salvation, from what is 
variously called “the circle,’ or “wheel of generation”, or 
“circle of necessity”, or the long, weary journey from birth 
to death, and rebirth, again and again. And Orphicism 
teaches that salvation is possible because the soul originally 
is pure and holy. Part of the salvation scheme was observ- 
ance of certain modes of life, details of which may be found 
in the Pythagorean “Golden Rules”. In the main, Orphicism 
preached against animal food, beans and eggs, and advo- 
cated various forms of ascetic life. It had many ceremonies 
symbolical of purification. When all souls shall have been 
saved, then “the restoration of all things” takes place; a 
doctrine emphatically taught also in Christianity. The 
story of the Divine Drama is the aesthetic element of the 
mysteries. The Divine Drama is the story of Nature’s death 
in the fall and rejuvenescence in the spring, and of the soul’s 
travel through bodily life till spiritual life. The Divine 
Drama was shown the initiates by means of a series of cere- 
monies and theatrical tableaus. 











THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO’S AT. 
LANTIS AND THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO. 
By M. A. Blackwell. 

PART VII—PYRAMIDS I. 


N all parts of the world there are ruins of temples and 
monuments of pyramid form which are accurately 
oriented. This orientation shows that the builders of 
these monuments had a knowledge of astronomy. The 

generally accepted theory is that pyramids are tombs. 
Bayley says he believes “that in form and intention they 
originally symbolized the four-fold inmovable A, the Uni- 
versal Maintainer, the Primal Peak and Great First Cause, 
oriented due East, West, North and South.’”* 

We find the pyramid as a decoration on ancient bowls 
and vases. The bowl and vase symbolized man and the land 
of Mu (Atlantis). The pyramid symbolizes man, fire and 
perfection, God. Many of the names associated with the 
pyramid mean “fire” or “great light.” 

In our alphabet the letter A is shaped like a pyramid, 
and, as is known, is derived from the Greek alpha, which 
means the beginning, first or chief of anything. Inthe Maya 
alphabet, one of the symbols for the letter A is also 


of pyramid form, thus . This form doubled thus YN 
is an Egyptian symbol for the same letter? //\ 
Other signs are an eagle akhoom, and 
areed aak. Q 

Bay ley states that “aak —** may have meant pri- 


primar ily, Great A; and akhoom, Great Sun.” Small 


1Bayley, The Lost Language of Symbolism, Vol. II, pp. 163, 164. 
2 3The Word, Sept., Oct., Nov., 1914; and Nov., 1913, Plate 5, p. 104. 
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model pyramids with adorations to the sun inscribed upon 
them have been found within Egyptian tombs. 

The oldest monuments such as pyramids and obelisks 
were consecrated to the Sun-god. Their form is a repre- 
sentation of the sun’s rays, and their name in the Egyptian 
language bears that meaning.* 

In America at Teotihuacan, are the ruins of two im- 
mense pyramids. The largest was known as the “Enclosure 
of the Sun,” and the smaller one as the “Enclosure of the 
Moon.” A colossal image of the sun covered with plates of 
gold crowned the summit of the sun pyramid. The summit 
of the moon pyramid was crowned with an image covered 
with silver. It is related that the soldiers of Cortes stole 
the precious metal from these images, and later the Bishop 
Zumarraga ordered the monuments destroyed.’ At the time 
of the Spanish Conquest these pyramids were of great an- 
tiquity; the past history of Teotihuacan was lost in a mist 
of tradition. 

The historian Orozco y Berra translated the name Teoti- 
huacan as “the place of the masters as keepers of the gods,” 
or “the place where the gods are adored.” The association of 
gods with pyramids and mountains is found in most religions. 
The step-pyramid or terraced mountain is the Zuni Indian’s 
symbol for “the ancient sacred place of the spaces;” that is, 
the region of the sky gods. He combines this symbol with 
the bowl and vase and refers to it in his creation myth as 
follows: “Is not the bowl the emblem of the earth, our 
mother? For from her we draw both food and drink, just 
as the babe draws nourishment from the breast of its 
mother; and round as is the rim of the bowl, so is the hor- 
izon, terraced with mountains whence rise the clouds.” This 
myth alludes to the medicine bowls which have no handles, 
but Cushing applies the same meanings to the symbols on the 
“prayer-meal bowl,” which he states are intentionally em- 
blematic. The prayer-meal bowl, see Figure A, Plate 25, is 
one of the appurtenances of the “ka ka,” a sacred dance of 


\ cena their Origin and Destiny, by an M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford, 


p. 
Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civilizations 
Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 
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the Zunis. In this bowl the terraces on either side of the 
handle represent the “ancient sacred place of the spaces.” 
The handle represents the arch of the sky; sometimes the 
rainbow figure is painted on it. The tadpoles symbolize the 
spring rains. The dragon-fly typifies the rains of summer. 
The frog, maturing later, symbolizes the rains of the later 
seasons. Sometimes the figure of the sacred butterfly re- 
places that of the dragon-fly or alternates with it. The 
butterfly symbolizes the beneficience of summer. The Zunis 
believe that butterflies and migratory birds bring the warm 
season from the “land of everlasting summer.’”® 

A Mexican name for pyramid was teocalli—the House 
of God. Calli means house (temple). Teotl means a lord or 
god. In the composition of words, teotl was used to signify 
things celestial or supremely beautiful. In the Mexican 
picture writing teotl was a name given to the image of the 
sun. The title was also applied to the living representative 
of a tribal ancestor. After death this representative also 
became atribal ancestor. Teotl was a title applied to all lords 
or rulers. All dead lords were termed “teotle.” In some 
phases of symbology teotl signifies a star.‘ 

A Nahautl word analogous to teotl, is toltecatl, meaning 
the builders, masons, artificers. These toltecas were held in 
high esteem. Their totem was a bird, the inhabitant of the 
air. These toltecas were the ancient masters; superior 
people of a highly cultured commonwealth, an ancient center 
of civilization from whom the ancient Mexicans, and others, 
derived their culture and knowledge. These masters or 
builders have been identified with the ancient civilization of 
Tullan. Tullan or Tollan was the traditional place of origin 
of many tribes. The destruction of this great and ancient 
center of civilization was the theme of native songs of lamen- 
tation, even at the time of the Spanish Conquest. The tra- 
dition tells of a vast state being destroyed by violent cata- 
clysms and of the race being almost annihilated at the time.* 
Archaeologists have not yet agreed as to the site of this 





°F. H. Cushing, Fourth Annual Report, U. S. Bureau Ethnology. See also 
The Word, Nov., 1914. i 

* 8Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 
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ancient Tullan. The name toltecas is sometimes written 
tultecas or toltecs. 

The Zuni legends refer to a time when the earth had 
been covered with water, and of occurences of violent earth- 
quakes. They also tell of how their ancestors sought for a 
stable resting place. 

Terraced figures sometimes are referred to as “air 
pyramids.” They represent the “above and below.” They 
also represent the upper and lower elements. See Figures 
on Plate 25. 

The step pyramid is a sign in the Maya and Egyptian 
alphabets for the sound of dz and z, as follows: 


MAYA EGYPTIAN EGYPTIAN 


DZ -—— |. DZ Z 


The Egyptian amulet of the steps has two meanings 
attributed to it, “to lift up to heaven, and the throne of 
Osiris.” In funeral vignettes, the god Osiris is portrayed 
as seated upon the top of the flight of steps, holding in his 
hands the symbols of sovereignty and dominion.” 

The pyramid as a symbol sometimes crowns _ the 
head of godesses, gods, kings and queens. This is fre- 
quently seen in American picture writings and carvings. 
Dr. Le Plongeon told me that this Maya three-step 











pyramid means, “he or she who is king or queen 
upon the throne.” 
The Egyptian amulet of the step pyramid was 


usually of green or blue glazed porcelain. This is paralleled 
in America. Father Sahagun described an ornament, 
xiuhtelli—the turquoise or grass green pyramid. This 
ornament or emblem is in the form of an oblong plaque, the 
narrow ends of which are cut to represent air pyramids with 
steps. The plaque is painted blue, with a round plate of 
burnished gold in the center. The gold plate represents the 
central divinity. The blue plaque symbolizes the sky, water 
and air, which constitute the “above.” This plaque was an 
emblem of the Mexican god Xiuhtecuhtli, literally the 
“Azure Lord,” lord of the year and of fire. This god is shown 





°E. W. Budge, Books on Chaldea and Egypt, Vol. II, p. 62. 
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Figure A. The pyramid-steps on the sides of handle represent the region of the sky-gods. 

Figure B., from “The Life of the Indians,” by Zelia Nuttall, is painted in bright colors. 

The designs of “The Above and the Below” are painted in the codices and are carved on the 
ancient ruins of Central and South America. 
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on Plate 25, Figure B. The sides of the square stool upon 
which he sits are cut or formed like steps. This is to 
symbolize that he is in the skies, as he is resting above the 
terraced air pyramids. The banner above his shield is called 
pantli, a word analogous to pan, meaning above. The Center 
and the Above are symbolized by his conical ear ornament. 
His shield has a cross and four small circles. In the center 
of the shield are spiral lines, typifying rotation. The shield 
is surrounded by acord."* These symbols have been referred 
to in previous articles of this series on the swastika.’* This 
god has several titles. He is the Blue-lord,Lord of the Year 
and of Fire. Sometimes he is called the “Lord of the Four 
Winds, also the Four Times Lord.” Sometimes he is por- 
trayed with a blue bird, Xiuh-totl, on his head dress. The 
bird, symbol of the air, shows his connection with the sky 
regions. 

This Maya symbol ah sam, means “He of 
the Throne.” It is com posed of the three step 


pyramid and the sign , which is one of the symbols for 
the letter H in the Maya and Egyptian alpha- 
bets. This letter H also symbolizes power, the 


masculine, virility, and so on.”® 

One can construe this step pyramid as meaning the 
king or monarch ruling the land; but a deeper meaning could 
be, that man rules himself when he has attained complete 
mastery over his body and mind; that is, when spirit—God in 
man—rules, he is then upon the throne. In the Bible we 
read, “the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.’ 

Who were the masters referred to as gods in the legends, 
these culture heroes of so many peoples? 

We scoff at some of these tales and regard them as 
childish superstitions of inferior races; but we forget that 
in our Bible these statements are paralleled. We read in 
Genesis, “when men began to multiply on the face of the 
earth, and daughters were born unto them, that the sons of 
God saw the daughters of men that they were fair; and they 
took them wives of all which they chose. And the Lord 





"Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of The Old and New World 
Civilizations, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 
he Word, May, Oct., Nov., 1914. 
*1ePlongeon, Sacred Mysteries, p. 94. See The Word, June, 1914, p. 183. 
“I. Corinthians, chap. 3, ver. 17. 
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said, My Spirit shall not always strive with man, for that 
he also is flesh; yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty 
years. There were giants in the earth in those days; and 
also after that, when the sons of God came in unto the 
daughters of men, and they bare children to them, the same 
became mighty men which were of old, men of renown. 

“And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in 
the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually. And it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved him at his 
heart. And the Lord said, I will destroy man whom I have 
created from the face of the earth; both man and beast. 

And God looked upon the earth, and behold, it was 
corrupt, for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.””” 

Who were these sons of God that took as wives the 
daughters of men? The Bible makes a distinction between 
men and godmen. Who were the giants referred to, the 
mighty men of renown? Did they build those enormous 
ruins that lie scattered over the earth? There must have 
been giants in the Polynesian Group and on Easter Island. 
No normal man could have handled those blocks of stone 
without machinery. Easter Island is still an unsolved riddle 
to the scientific world. 

Some of the stones in the Pyramid of Xochicalco in Mex- 
ico, weigh several tons. It is a cause for wonder to men of 
our day how those stones were taken up the mountain and 
set in place with such accuracy. 

The nations of both hemispheres had legends of a Para- 
dise lost, of a flood, of giants, culture heroes, referred to as 
gods; and of a time when all men were under one rule. 

We read in Genesis, how men, wishing to build a tower 
and city that would reach to Heaven, commenced to build 
the tower and city of Babel. But the Lord confounded the 
language of the people and scattered them abroad upon 
the face of the earth. “And they left off to build the city.” 
The city of Babel spoken of, could not possibly have been 
the Babel or Babylon in the valley of the Euphrates, for 
the simple reason that this last named city was completed, 
also the tower; whereas the city of Babel in the Bible was 
not completed; so it distinctly states. Another reason that 





“Genesis, chap. 6, ver. 1 to 12. 
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it could not have been the city in the valley of the Euphra- 
tes is, the Bible states that “the whole earth was of one 
language, and of one speech’ when men commenced to 
build the city and tower of Babel.’® We know that many 
tongues were spoken on earth when the city of Babylon was 
built in the valley of the Euphrates. History and research 
prove this. “The confusion of languages” could not have 
occurred during the building of a city that we know was 
finished and whose government flourished contemporane- 
ously with surrounding kingdoms. 

Was not the city of Babylon modelled after some other 
city called Babel? Le Plongeon tells us that the name Babel 
is a word composed of two Maya vocables; ba, ancestor; and 
bel, the way of; meaning in the way of our ancestors. 
Therefore, the city was built after the way of the ancestors 
of the Chaldeans. The Chaldeans had a legend of the flood, 
of gods, and so on. The Egyptians said they were taught 
by gods who ruled over them, and that the land of the gods 
sank in the west. The Mayas said their superior ancestral 
people came from the east from a land that sank in a fear- 
ful convulsion of nature." 

Surely the Azore Islands are the peaks of the submerged 
mountain range of the lost Atlantis, the Garden of Eden, 
the site of which has never been satisfactorily located. 

If the earth was “of one language, and one speech” 
after the flood, how many thousands of centuries passed 
before the era began which we allude to as historic? Many 
civilizations could have arisen and fallen. 

In ancient and modern languages are many words that 
puzzle philologists. Are not these “root words” of that one 
language and one speech spoken of in Genesis? 

In the future, scientific research will show that the “one 
language” is based on the human body and the laws govern- 
ing its creation. There is evidence to support this state- 
ment.*® 





*Genesis, chap. 11, ver. 1-10. 
“The Word, 1914. pp. 98, 99, 102-107. 
: Ne Word, May, 1914, p. 115. Note Plates 11 and 15 in The Word, Aug., 
ept., 1914. 


(To be continued.) 








THE PERFECTIBILITY OF MAN. 
By O. N. Schou. 


MONG the important theosophic teachings stands 
that of the Perfectibility of Man. What a great 
thought, and how ennobling to man and how need- 
ful in a time when religious dogmas and clever 

speculations of learned become insufficient for a growing 
mass of inquirers, who yearn for light, to know their true 
nature and the purpose of life. These questions answered, 
life would have anew meaning. It would no longer be spent 
in an aimless or material existence, but would be filled with 
hope and confidence and constant endeavor to reach perfec- 
tion. 

This theosophic teaching, when rightly understood, will 
bring such a change about. It satisfies our intellectual as 
well as our spiritual natures. It isin harmony with our true 
being, of which perfection is the fulfillment. Men respond to 
this thought as men have done in the past and will continue to 
do, as soon as they become ready for it. 

If we ask for indications that perfection is possible, we 
may find in regard to ourselves that our point of view broad- 
ens from youth to old age; that however well we have done 
a thing, still we know it could be improved upon; and also 
that we reach out in our ideals for that which is yet beyond 
our realization. 

If we cast a glance at various branches of the human 
race, we find them in different stages of mental capacity and 
moral development; and if we look at single individuals we 
see a wide range of minds, from the most primitive men to 
the leaders in thought; and higher still, the great teachers 
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that appear at certain cycles revealing the mysteries of life, 
and from whom originate the great religions that influence 
the thought and ideals of men throughout millenniums. The 
differences we notice in the development of individuals, in 
general, indicate the various stages at which they have ar- 
rived on their long evolutionary journey, the end of which 
must be a full expression of that which is to be evolved. An 
examination of the known history of humanity and of our 
own natures points clearly toward an advance for the indi- 
vidual, which must necessarily end in a state higher than we 
at present cancomprehend. By a study of ancient scriptures 
and authors as well as mythology, this teaching often ap- 
pears and in various ways, sometimes more or less hidden 
in a symbolical garb. 

We find in the old Testament that “God created man in 
his own image.” By this the physical man is certainly not 
meant; it refers to a superior principle, the mind, and not to 
form. By virtue of the mind man is a potential god; this 
may be unfamiliar to many and sound strange at first, but it 
is the underlying meaning of all true religions. In the same 
scriptures we find, after the fall of man, that the Lord God 
said, “Behold, the man is become as one of us, to know good 
and evil.” 

Although man is now subject to death, still the tree of 
life was not done away with, for his death would only be 
temporal, and the tree had to serve its purpose in time; for 
when at last man gains dominion over all living things on 
earth, which means dominion over self, his lower nature, he 
then will eat his fruit and thus become consciously immortal 
and know that he is a god, a perfected man. 

In the New Testament are several passages that deal 
with the perfectibility, among which is the one in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, where Jesus, while teaching how to at- 
tain the higher life, says: “Be ye therefore perfect even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

In Greek mythology we find Hercules engaged in the 
great work of regeneration; he represents man, and his two- 
fold nature is shown in those of his parents, for his mother 
was mortal and his father divine, the god Jupiter. His 
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twelve labors are easily seen to be symbolical. If we look for 
their real meaning, they appear to refer to the fight and con- 
quest of our earthly nature from which issue the enjoyments 
of a life of ease and what the world can give of pleasure. It 
is through his father’s part in him that he carries on the 
fight by which his whole being is raised, and, victory gained, 
his labors are ended. He builds his funeral pyre and, freed 
from earthly limitations, ascends to heaven, where he is re- 
ceived among the gods and his father gives him a perma- 
nent place. 

The allegory of Hercules and his twelve labors shows 
that only the strong and determined mind can fight his way 
to perfection and also that earth is the place where perfec- 
tion is won. Hercules is therefore rightly called “The Cham- 
pion of the Earth,” for he conquered all the opposing forces 
that sprang from it, and directed those he found to be of use 
in his struggles. 

With the significance of the ancient records, in pointing 
to these truths in life, one may wonder why the churches of 
today and for centuries back have failed to perceive the 
value of ancient lore. What we now have of theological 
dogmas shows, to a great extent, a materialistic conception 
of spiritual things, thus men have been made unworthy be- 
ings relying on the suffering of one who was pure that they 
may escape at the end of their lives from what they deserved. 
Having lost sight of the teaching of rebirth, men naturally 
lost the idea of perfection. Those that are about to die know 
they are not perfect; and the Bible does not teach that we 
shall work for it in heaven, but here on earth. 

The Church has taken away the ideal of perfection and 
put salvation from hell in its place, or as some have it, salva- 
tion from total destruction, thereby removing the earnest 
desire and work for progress. What is the necessity of a 
life of constant restraint and endeavor, when the purpose of 
life is simply to get saved, and salvation is open to all, includ- 
ing the lifelong criminal and the man of good deeds, if he 
only believes what is necessary. 

In this state of affairs Theosophy comes with a guiding 
light, ready to solve the questions of life and re-establish 
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the first principles in a manner suitable to the new age. 
From a study of Theosophy, we find it is nothing new, but 
the heart of every true religion and philosophy, and that it 
was taught in the sacred mysteries of old, as well as by Jesus 
to his chosen disciples, the masses then being not ready to 
receive such teaching. Now it is different; now it is open to 
all to understand. It depends upon the individual how he 
shapes his life, whether he will or will not enter deeply into 
Theosophy. 

What is it that may become perfect andhow? Manisa 
complex being and not merely the visible form we know. It 
is that immortal principle in man’s constitution by which he 
identifies himself as I, by virtue of which he is a rational 
thinking being. This earth alone can furnish the conditions 
where perfection can be realized, for it is only through in- 
numerable incarnations into physical bodies that the real, the 
inner man goes through his strenuous process of becoming, 
till he is fully illuminated and enters into a conscious union 
with God: the Universal Mind. 

All matter is conscious and every unit of life, however 
primitive and minute its vehicle of expression, will, accord- 
ing to the all embracing plan of evolution, at a certain stage 
in its unfoldment, become man. Some units now are men. 
Up to this point, the unit has passed through innumerable 
forms in the various degrees of the lower kingdoms, and 
when it became a man it received a divine spark, its intelli- 
gent light, by which it knows good from evil and is thus 
ready to commence its great quest, the development of its 
latent divine power within. 

All men desire progress, because of a universal call 
through their higher nature, but we know that the majority 
of men do not know how to interpret the call and that many 
are hardly aware of its presence. While all environments 
and walks of life are not equally favorable to such call, we 
should remember that a blessing often takes the disguise of 
misfortune and should therefore not feel cast down by diffi- 
culties, but learn to find this cause in ourselves. Then the 
disguise disappears and the apparent misfortune is seen to 
be our shield and opportunity for progress. If we knew the 
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depth of our nature and the traps that surround us in life, 
we would not question our Karma. 

Performance of the duties, of whatever kind, that we 
know inwardly have to be done by us, will carry us on com- 
paratively quickly from one condition to another, for we are 
then in line with the law and take up our duties as the law 
presents them. When we understand this and can act with- 
out selfish purpose we begin to learn the great art of living, 
about which the Bhagavad-Gita has the following: “There- 
fore perform thou that which thou hast to do, at all times 
unmindful of the event, for the man who doeth that he hath 
to do, without attachment to the result, obtaineth the Su- 
preme.”’ 

To perform rightly the actions that duty prescribes is 
necessary to all growth toward perfection. It 1s also said 
that superior to devotion through actions is the mental 
devotion. It leads us on intelligently and is the path of 
knoweldge, the short road leading to the highest attainment, 
and the road, which in the Bhagavad Gita, Arjuna is advised 
to follow by Krishna, his highest consciousness and teacher. 
This mental devotion must be sought and what we have of 
it must be nourished; for otherwise it dies down. Theos- 
ophy gives the key to an unlimited store from which to draw 
such nourishment. The important factor is, how much are 
we willing to sacrifice of that which is fleeting and temporal 
to gain the real? The temporal belongs to our lower nature 
and it cannot understand the aspirations of the mind. This 
lower nature is ignorant and rejects any restraint that in- 
fringes upon a life of ease and worldly enjoyments. 

Although the mind knows that it must gain dominion 
over and control of the lower nature, it is often led astray by 
it, and forgetting to fight is defeated. What we give up of 
the lower self is a sacrifice to the Higher Self, and we receive 
in return faith and strength, which support the right atti- 
tude for mental devotion. This devotion is of the heart as 
well as of the head and is practiced through a comparative 
study of scientific, religious and philosophic thought—a 
careful analysis of how we meet our experiences in life, 


through meditation on our inner being—and aspiration to- 
ward the higher life. 
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We find that all men come from the same source, are 
the same in essence, are under the same law and filled with 
the similar hopes and fears, and therefore in aim and spirit 
are united as a great brotherhood; that our life is interwoven 
with those of our fellow men, and that progress or failure 
of one effects all. These ideas break down the barriers of 
prejudice, give an open mind and sympathy toward all. Only 
by growing ever closer to humanity in service and in spirit 
can we follow in the steps of those who have attained, for 
he who works for self alone ends in confusion and cannot 
know the whole. 

The only path that leads to the final goal is of thought 
and not of the senses, for the evolutionary wave as it swept 
through manifestation has reached the beginning of the race 
where thought is being developed. Only by being with or 
ahead of the wave as it passes on through the different 
stages till it ends in a period of rest can we accomplish what 
evolution makes possible. 

One who thus shapes his life responds more readily to 
those of the higher planes who guide the race, and he be- 
comes with each life a better channel through which they 
may work, and in time he will know of their presence and 
get his mission in the world. As he goes on he interprets 
through his awakening faculties all that he perceives 
through the senses, and sees their true value. Whatever 
subject he centers his thought upon will reveal its inner 
meaning, till the law of life is known to him in full. Then 
he is consciously immortal, his memory unbroken and all his 
lives on earth are known to him. 

















THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC. 
By Eliphas Levi. 
CHAPTER V. 


The Flaming Pentagram: 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M. D. 


E now arrive at the explanation and consecration 
of the holy and mysterious Pentagram. Here let 
the ignorant and superstitious close the book. 
They will only see darkness in it, or will be scan- 
dalized. 

The Pentagram—called in the Gnostic Schools the 
Flaming Star—is the sign of intellectual omnipotence and 
self-derived power. It is the star of the magi. It is the 
sign of the word made flesh; and, according to the direction 
of its rays, this symbol, absolute in magic, represents good or 
evil, order or disorder, the blessed lamb of Ahura-Mazda and 
of Saint John, or the cursed he-goat of Mendes. It is initi- 
ation of profanation; it is Lucifer or Hesperus; the morning 
or evening star. It is Mary or Lilith; it is victory or death; 
it is light or darkness. 

The pentagram with two points up represents Satan, 
or the he-goat of the Witches’ Sabbath; it represents the 
Savior when it points only a single ray into the air. The 
pentagram is the figure of the human body with four limbs 
and a single point which represents the head. A human 
figure with the head down naturally represents a demon; 
that is intellectual ruin, disorder, or madness. 

Now if magic is a reality, if this occult science is the true 
law of the three worlds, this absolute sign, this sign ancient 
as history and beyond history, should and really does exert 
an incalculable influence over spirits divested of their ma- 
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terial coverings. The sign of the pentagram is also called 
the sign of the microcosm, and it represents what the kabal- 
ists of the Book of Sohar call the microprosope. 

Complete knowledge of the pentagram is the key of the 
two worlds; it is absolute philosophy and natural science. 
The sign of the pentagram should be composed of seven met- 
als, or at least traced in pure gold upon white marble. It 
may also be drawn in vermilion upon a lamb-skin, free from 
defects and stains, symbol of integrity and light. The marble 
ought to be virgin; that is to say, never having served for 
other uses. The lamb-skin should be prepared under the 
auspices of the sun. The lamb should be slain at Easter with 
anew knife, and the skin cured with salt that has been conse- 
crated by magic operations. The neglect of a single one of 
these apparently difficult and arbitrary ceremonies prevents 
the success of the great works of science. 

The pentagram is consecrated with the four elements. 
We blow five times upon the magic figure; we sprinkle it 
with consecrated water; we dry it in the smoke of five per- 
fumes, which are incense, myrrh, aloes, sulphur and camphor, 
to which may be added a little white resin and ambergris; 
we blow five times in pronouncing the names of the five genii, 
who are Gabriel, Raphael, Anael, Samael, and Oriphiel; then 
we alternately place the pentacle upon the ground to the 
North, South, East and West, and at the center of the astro- 
nomical cross, and we successively pronounce the letters of 
the sacred tetragram. Next we say in a low voice all the 
blessed names of the mysterious Aleph and Tau reunited 
under the kabalistic name of Azoth. 

The pentagram should be placed on the altar of per- 
fumes, and under the tripod of evocations. The operator 
should also wear a copy of it upon his person, together with 
that of the macrocosm; that is to say, of the star with six 
rays composed of two crossed and superposed triangles. 
When we evoke a spirit of light, the head of the star, that is 
to say, one point must be turned toward the tripod of evoca- 
tion, and the two lower points in the direction of the altar of 
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perfumes. It is the reverse if the question relates to a spirit 
of darkness; but in that case the operator must hold the end 
of the wand, or the point of the sword, upon the head of the 
pentagram. 

We have already said that signs are the active expres- 
sion of the will. Hence the will should give its expression 
complete in order to transform it into action, and a single 
neglect, representing an idle or a doubtful word, strikes the 
entire operation with falsehood or impotency, and turns 
against the operator all the forces which have been expended 
in vain. It is necessary then to refrain absolutely from 
magic ceremonies, or to perform all of the details scrupul- 
ously and exactly. 

The pentagram traced in luminous lines upon glass by 
means of the electric machine, also exerts a great influence 
Over spirits and strikes terror into phantoms. The ancient 
magicians traced the sign of the pentagram upon the thresh- 
old of their door to prevent bad spirits from entering, and to 
hinder good ones from leaving.’* This constraint results 
from the direction of the rays of the star. Two points out- 
side repelled bad spirits; two points inside retained them 
prisoners. A single point within captured the good spirits. 
All these magic theories based upon the single dogma of 
Hermes, and upon the analogous deductions of science have 
always been confirmed by the visions of ecstatics, and by the 
convulsions of cataleptics calling themselves possessed by 
spirits. 

The “G” which the Freemasons place in the midst of 
the flaming star, signifies “Gnosis and Generation; the two 
sacred words of the ancient Kabala. It means also Great 
Architect, for the pentagram in whatever way we look at it 
represents an A. 

By placing two of the points above and one below we 
can see in it, the horns, ears and beard of the hieratic he-goat 
of Mendes, and it becomes the sign for infernal evocations. 





*2Compare the first visit of Mephistopheles to Faust, in which he is im- 
prisoned by the pentagram.—A. W. 
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The allegoric star of the magi is nothing else but the 
mysterious pentagram, and those three kings sons of Zara- 
thustra, led by the flaming star to the cradle of the micro- 
cosmic god, would suffice to prove all the kabalistic and truly 
magic origins of the Christian doctrine. One of these kings 
is white, the other black, and the third brown. The white 
offers gold, symbol of life and light; the black, myrrh, image 
of death and darkness; the brown presents incense, emblem 
of the divinity of the conciliatory dogma of the two princi- 
ples. Afterward they return home by another way, to show 
that a new worship is only a new route to conduct humanity 
to the one religion, that of the sacred ternary and of the 
radiant pentagram—the only eternal catholicism. In the 
Apocalypse St. John sees this same star fall from heaven to 
earth. It is called wormwood, or bitterness, and all waters 
becomes bitter. It is a startling image of the materialization 
of dogma which produces the fanaticism and bitterness of 
controversy. It is to Christianity itself that the words of 
Isaiah can be applied: “How art thou fallen from heaven, 
brilliant star, which was so splendid in the morning ?”’ 

But the pentagram, profaned by men, always shines 
without shadow in the right hand of the true word, and the 
inspiring voice promises to him who shall conquer to put him 
in possession of the morning-star; the solemn reinstatement 
promised to the star of Lucifer. 

As we see it, all the mysteries of magic, all the symbols of 
the Gnosis, all the figures of Occultism, all the kabalistic 
keys of prophecy, are summed up in the sign of the penta- 
gram, which Paracelsus proclaims the grandest and most 
powerful of all signs. Need we be astonished after this at 
the confidence of the magiste, and at the real influence exer- 
cised by this sign over the spirits of all hierarchies? Those 
who do not know aright the sign of the cross, tremble at the 
aspect of the star of the microcosm. The magus, on the 
contrary, when he feels his will grow feeble, turns his eyes 
toward the symbol, takes it in his right hand and feels him- 
self armed with intellectual omnipotence—provided he is 
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truly a king, worthy of being led by the star to the cradle of 
divine realization; provided he knows; provided he dares; 
provided he wills; provided he keep silent; provided he un- 
derstands the uses of the pentacle, cup, wand and sword; 
provided in short that the intrepid glances of his soul, corre- 
spond to those two eyes which the upper part of our penta- 
gram always presents to him open. 
(To be Continued.) 
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